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Book the First. 
LITTLE JENNY. 
Cuapter I. Tur TAtty-sHop IN JUNCTION-STREET. 


T was a wet winter. It was a warm unhealthy winter, according 
to the papers and the Registrar’s returns; but poor people, Spital- 
fields way, had a word to say in defence of it. Trades were a trifle 
slackish, perhaps—the weavers, in particular, were not rejoicing—but 
coals were moderate in price, and the bread was “down,” thank God. 
The “young uns” had not such appetites as usual, and that was an 
advantage ; and they who were sick—sick unto death many of them 
in fever-haunted streets—had their medicine from the dispensary, and 
only cost their parents trouble, which even poor parents, as a rule, do 
not seem to mind. 

Still, in this strangely-constituted world there are folk who are 
never satisfied ; and Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick, of Junction-street Spit- 
alfields, had been heard more than once to murmur at the times. He 
told his customers—especially those who were back in their weekly 
payments—that such times never were, or if they had been, that he 
had never known them; he discoursed eloquently upon the subject of 
arrears; to those from whom no hope of settlement was likely to arise, 
he was short and bitter; and to those who paid with punctuality and 
despatch, his speech was silver and as of fine music. In this he may 
not appear to deviate a great deal from the common order of creditors ; 
but possibly the reader has not run-up a little bill at Spanswick’s 
shop in Junction-street. Only those in debt to Spanswick were aware 
that his shortness and bitterness were peculiar to himself; and only 
those who paid their way ever fully appreciated his jovial airs and his 
fine full-flavoured jests; which was Mr. Spanswick’s natural character 
we may discover in the course of our narrative, for it is not part of 
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our vocation to label the gentleman as a set-off. We shall drop-in 
upon him one Saturday evening at half-past seven by the clock in the 
great steeple of Spitalfields church, and take him as we find him. 

At half-past seven, then, in the January month of that damp winter, 
when salesmen were shouting themselves hoarse in Spitalfields-market 
adjacent, and all Spitalfields—in defiance of the drizzling rain, the 
weather, which was “ muggy,” and the streets, which were “ slushy”— 
was alive and restless. Saturday’s wages had been paid, Sunday’s din- 
ners were to be purchased, the shops were full, the kerb-stones were 
alive with hucksters, the police—under extra pressure of business engen- 
dered by public-house disputes, and men with barrows who would not 
move on so rapidly as could be wished—perspired under their iron- 
plated hats, which were then patent to the times. 

It was the policeman at the corner of Junction-street whom Miss 
Christopherson button-holed, at the very moment that he was making 
a good case out of a man with “herrings eight a groat,” and asked the 
way to Mr. Spanswick’s. 

“There it is, just across the way.—And now, you sir, if you don’t 
catch up that basket —” 

“But I cannot see Mr. Spanswick’s, my good officer, and I have 
been twice down the street already. May I trouble you to show me 
again?” 

The policeman, struck by the speaker’s voice as by a something 
decisive and new to him in Junction-street, or by her courteous saluta- 
tion to him as “officer,” regarded more attentively the lady who had thus 
addressed him. She was a pale and pretty woman, of about twenty 
years of age, with large gray eyes; a woman of the middle height, 
slightly made, neatly and quietly dressed for general life, but rather a 
“swell” for Junction-street. She wore tightly-fitting kid-gloves, and her 
bonnet, which was not out of the fashion, was protected from the night’s 
drizzle by a silk umbrella with a red-cornelian handle. The official 
saw at a glance that this was a person out of the common way to 
encounter on a Saturday night in one of the busiest streets in Spital- 
fields. He was a shrewd fellow, who knew a lady when he saw one, 
and his second reply to her was more respectful and less vague. 

“T’ll show you the shop, miss, if you’ll step across the road with 
me.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The policeman escorted Miss Christopherson across the road, and 
through a maze of barrows and a crowd of folk out marketing, and 
landed her in safety on the other side. 

“Ts Junction-street always like this?” she asked a little curiously; 
‘always so many people, and—such strange-looking people?” 

“ Always like this on Saturdays, of course,” he answered. “There, 
this is Spanswick’s, miss.” 

“© dear, is it?” she said, hesitating for an instant as the great 
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hand of the policeman pushed back a swing glass-door, and thus 
afforded a glimpse of a busy scene within. 

The policeman noticed her hesitation. 

“Is it anything I can be of use in?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” was the quick reply; and then, after thanking 
him again for his services, Miss Christopherson, as though ashamed of 
past vacillation, stepped boldly into Mr. Spanswick’s establishment. 

Yes, they were very busy at Spanswick’s. Mr. Spanswick was 
driving a good trade; and to quote a favourite phrase of his, “ was 
up to his eyes in it.” There were thirty people in Spanswick’s, 
and the shop was constructed to hold a dozen comfortably. They 
were talking energetically, or listening to voluble discourses as to qual- 
ity, quantity, and price, from three smirk vulgar-looking young men 
behind the counter; they were pleading very earnestly to an older- 
looking man with a squint, who sat in a remote corner with a desk 
before him; they were struggling for places, wrangling amongst them- 
selves for precedence, and adding still further to the general incon- 
venience by huge market-baskets which three-fourths of them carried 
on their sides, and drove into the sides of other people. There was 
one specimen of the male sex amongst a battalion of dirty, slip-shod, 
hollow-eyed female customers, a good-looking youth of sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, who appeared to be very much embarrassed, 
and very red and very poor. He was the only one to glance at Miss 
Christopherson as she entered, and to betray for an instant a consi- 
derable amount of surprise at her appearance, as if he had recognised 
her, or as if the presence of a lady at that time and place was to be 
wondered at by him. 

Mr. Spanswick dealt in drapery goods, and, by way of supplement, 
in rickety washstands, small dressing-glasses, flaring oil-cloths and 
carpets, and drab chests-of-drawers with hideous black handles, all 
heaped together at one end of the shop, and representing the furniture 
department. Mr. Spanswick dealt in hardware, and wearing-apparel 
for male and female also; indeed, it was difficult to determine in what 
he did not deal, or for what he was not disposed to receive money on 
account, or part with for weekly instalments, the purchaser taking 
away the goods if her husband were in full work, or she herself could 
show the receipt for last week’s rent. For the “ Spitalfields Emporium” 
—this was the title Mr. Spanswick had had painted over his shop-front, 
and so had baffled for a while Miss Christopherson’s search for him— 
was in the tally trade, and Mr. Spanswick, though he called himself a 
draper, a furniture-dealer, and a carpet-merchant, and disguised the 
fact to one or two friends as well as he was able in so unblushing a 
neighbourhood, was a tally-man. 

A tally-man in a good way of business was he; a man doing well, 
for he worked early and late, as a rule, though he had his little plea- 
sures when opportunity offered, and who, when he was not in the shop 
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between seven A.M. and nine P.M., was in all probability making his 
statement of facts before the presiding deity at the County-court in 
Whitechapel, where he had been known to take out, in hard times, 
three or four hundred summonses at once, and was generally so good 
a customer that, next to the judge, no one was respected more by the 
numerous functionaries attached to the establishment. 

Mr. Spanswick himself was in his counting-house counting out his 
money, examining his bills, and not altogether neglectful of his cus- 
tomers, upon whom he could look down through the glass-windows 
which divided him from the shop, and appeared to shut him in a 
snugger and more select business of his own. The counting-house at 
the back was raised a foot or two, and allowed Mr. Spanswick to survey 
clearly all that was passing below him; and there was a framed pane 
of glass which went on hinges, and enabled Mr. Spanswick to open it, 
and shout through those various directions to his men, or salutations 
to his customers, which appeared necessary in a business of many 
details and many patrons. 

He must have watched there like a hawk, Miss Christopherson 
thought afterwards; for she had not been two minutes in the shop 
before the pane was flung back, and a loud voice called through the 
aperture with rough politeness : 

Will wait upon you in a minute, ma’am.” 

Miss Christopherson was scarcely aware that it was she who had 
been addressed by the superior power, until lined and angular faces 
were turned in her direction. Then she glanced towards the little 
inner office, and saw a broad-faced, bushy-haired, bushy-whiskered man 
of one-.or two-and-thirty, bowing and smiling in the blandest manner 
at her. 

“Thank you. I wish to—” 

“Tn one minute, ma’am, you shall receive every attention,” he said 
in the same loud tones, which floated uppermost over a sea of many 
voices; and then the glass trap was ciosed, the big face was bending 
over the accounts by the light of a lamp with a green reflector thereon, 
and the haggard countenances of the customers were turning once 
more towards her with strange interest. 

Miss Christopherson made the best of her position after a while; 
she was a young woman capable of adapting herself to circumstances. 
She was in a new strange world, but it was full of interest to her; 
and though Mr. Spanswick did not keep his promise by attending to 
her in the course of the next minute, she evinced no impatience at 
the delay. 

She did not understand the nature of Mr. Spanswick’s business at 
first, and was perplexed by the numerous dog’s-eared, dirty memoran- 
dum-books which the customers passed across the counter, and wherein 
the seedy clerks made entries of weekly payments. She was puzzled 
by the eagerness and earnestness of the crowd before the counter, not 
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knowing how valuable time was—especially Saturday-night’s time—to 
these workmen’s wives, whose husbands were waiting for them at the 
Eleven Bells or the Angel’s Crown, and would not know when to stop 
their “ half-and-half” if they were not quickly fetched away. She was 
puzzled most of all by the youth whom she had first observed, and who 
had been surprised at her entrance, and gradually her study of him 
led her to forget Mr. Spanswick’s want of punctuality. 

He was a youth who was as much out of place as herself, for all 
his different estate, and his approximation to that class by which he 
was surrounded. He was excited, he buttoned and unbuttoned his 
jacket with nervous hands, he endeavoured to attract the attention, 
being a tall youth, of the men behind the counter by standing on tip- 
toe and waving his book—for he also had a memorandum-book—above 
the shabby bonnets of the women in front of him; he looked round at 
Miss Christopherson several times wistfully, and blushed at meeting 
her curious gaze; he coughed, he shuffled with his feet, he glanced 
continually at a clock fixed over the furniture department, and he 
endeavoured to edge his way at last to the front, and was rewarded 
by a shower of cutting reproaches from two elderly ladies, who told him 
that he ought to know better than to go on “ a-scrouging” like that. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said; “but it is really my turn. It was 
my turn to be attended to half an hour since. I want to get out 
of this.” 

To which mild expostulation, the lady whom he was addressing—a 
sharp little woman with her bonnet all on one side—asked if he thought 
himself a man. 

“JT do not know that that is anything to do with the question,” he 
said, directing a half-laughing glance towards Miss Christopherson, as 
though he had been assured of her attention to the dispute; and then, 
suddenly becoming very red again, ‘‘but I really must arrange this 
little matter. Ill not keep anybody long.” 

Mr. Spanswick’s broad face suddenly popped itself through the trap, 
and the sharp voice called forth: 

“T say, none of that ; we’re not going to stand any rows here; you 
must wait your turn, young fellow.” 

“But I have waited my turn. Are you Mr. Spanswick, sir ?” 

“‘ Well, I was once,” said Mr. Spanswick ; and the remark was taken 
as a joke by the women before and the young men behind the counter, 
who all laughed, but whether at the humour of the reply, or to keep 
Mr. Spanswick company, who was laughing himself, was a matter of 
some doubt. Miss Christopherson fancied that he rolled his eyes 
towards her, to see if she were also laughing at his pleasantry; but 
her face wore a grave aspect, which did not change with other people’s. 

“T merely want to know whether I can settle Mrs. Bridge’s account, 
sir, and open a fresh one; because—” began the youth, when Mr. Spans- 
wick interrupted him : 
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“T’m too busy to attend to you just now. Bridge, Bridge—let 
me see. Q, you had better speak to Mr. Kayley.” 

He indicated Mr. Kayley, who was the gentleman with the squint 
sitting at a desk in the corner below him, and who was fortunately 
disengaged just then; and after another glance at Miss Christopher- 
son, whose appearance had evidently impressed him, and a bland “One 
moment more, if you will allow me, madam,” he closed the trap again, 
and was seen through his stuffy conservatory scratching his head over 
his accounts. The youth advanced to Mr. Kayley’s desk, which was 
in approximation to Miss Christopherson, who moved a few paces aside, 
lest she should be considered anxious to learn the reason for this youth’s 
impetuosity. But she had not excluded herself from the dialogue be- 
tween them, for Mr. Kayley spoke in a hard sharp falsetto, and told 
the youth to speak up also, as he was a little deaf. 

Mr. Kayley was not only a little deaf, Miss Christopherson thought, 
but also a little dirty. He was a thin old man, with a bald head indif- 
ferently clean, and two lappets of gray hair, looking very like gray 
worsted, hanging behind his ears. His face was yellow, and puckered 
into innumerable wrinkles; and his linen collar and shirt were of a 
colour that so exactly matched his features, that the first impression of 
an observer was that he was dispensing with those articles of masculine 
apparel, for ease and coolness, that warm winter’s night. 

“‘ Now, what is it?” he said sharply; “ and do speak out.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Bridge’s account,” replied the youth, after an embar- 
rassed, almost shamefaced, glance at Miss Christopherson. 

“O, it’s Mrs. Bridge’s account,” said Mr. Kayley, turning over seve- 
ral leaves of the great book before him. ‘Ah, we should have sum- 
moned Mrs. Bridge long ago, if we could have found her. She owes 
two pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, I remember. Here it is— 
two pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, Mrs. Deborah Bridge; 12 
Grove-court, Pelham-street, Spitalfields, the last address.” 

‘“‘ It’s Star-court, No. 1, now.” 

**O, is it? No. 1.” Mr. Kayley made a note of this at once. 

“Tt would have been paid long ago. She was paying off very 
regularly—you may remember that too, Mr. Kayley—when she fell 
ill; and then I lost my situation; and I have not been able to get 
anything else to do until just now, when things, I hope, have taken 
a turn. I did not know of this account; I don’t like this way of 
doing business; and the poor old lady was aware of my objections, 
and kept the matter from me as long as she could, until”—here he 
compressed his lips suddenly—‘ someone came from this place when 
I was out, luckily for him, and left a message.” 

*‘ Why luckily for him ?” inquired Mr. Kayley, with his head on 
one side. 

“Well, we need not go into that,” said the young man, looking as 
if he had said more than he had intended to say; “he wasn’t civil; 
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but I do not know the individual, and do not want; I have not called 
to complain.” 

“Have you come to pay anything off?” was the next question. 

‘* Yes, I have.” 

‘“* How much ?” 

“Tt’s a question,” was the answer. “I am very willing to pay off 
by weekly instalments, or to settle the whole amount, if you have no 
objection to my opening a fresh account. I think,” he added hesitat- 
ingly, “that I could pay it all.” 

“T thought that you did not like our way of doing business ?” 

“ Neither do I,” said the youth frankly; “it’s expensive for us, who 
have not the ready money to buy in a better market. But, for all 
that, we are in for it,” he added ruefully. 

“What goods do you want?” 

“‘ Well, I must have another blanket, and some flannel. The old 
lady is dying by inches of ague for the want of them; and I shall be 
able to go on regularly this time.” 

“ Where are you working ?” 

“ At Merton’s, the brewer's.” 

A voice from above startled the clerk and the customer; they 
looked up, and the head of the presiding judge was again visible 
through the aperture: ‘“ Ain’t it Mrs. Bridge who gave us all that 
trouble, Kayley—Mrs. Bridge of Grove-court ?” asked Mr. Spanswick. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Kayley, rising and raising his two hands to 
the bottom panes of Mr. Spanswick’s glass-house; “she’s come to 
Star-court; he’s going to pay off the lot—wants to open another ac- 
count,—blankets and flannel; he—” And here Mr. Kayley’s voice 
dropped to an inaudible whisper, and Mr. Spanswick’s head was seen to 
nod once or twice to Mr. Kayley’s propositions. 

“Very well.—One moment more, madam. You perceive it’s Sa- 
turday night, and we hardly know where to turn, I assure you.” 

The latter part of this harangue was delivered to Miss Christopher- 
son, who reddened at the bland persuasiveness of the speaker, and 
inclined her head very slightly, as if in assent to his argument. She 
was anxious to explain her business and be gone now; but it was im- 
possible to explain at the top of her voice to a gentleman in an inner 
room, into which he did not invite her, and she was not able to address 
any of the assistants at present. 

This time, however, Mr. Spanswick was as good as his word; for 
before the youth had settled the debt of the slow-paying Mrs. Bridge, 
Miss Christopherson was startled, by finding the principal of the esta- 
blishment at her elbow. He had left his room, descended a few steps, 
and entered the shop by a side-door, whilst the lady was musing on 
that life around her, in which she had never thought to mix. 

“Now, my dear madam, what can I have the pleasure of showing 
you?” he said, rubbing one fat white hand over the other. 
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He was a bigger and a heavier man than he had appeared at 
a distance through his conservatory—a man of an amazing chest, 
which was festooned by an amazing gold chain, weighing probably 
about three-quarters of a pound. He was not a bad-looking man, 
but his features were on an uncomfortably large scale, like his chest 
and chain; his eyes were protuberant and stony, and his broad ruddy 
face was framed with such a mass of bristly whisker, and his broad 
forehead surmounted with so vigorous a crop of porcupine-quills rather 
than of hair, that his general appearance was as hard, fierce, and 
unsympathetic as befitted his vocation, and defied all those specious 
manners which he put on to his best customers, and was displaying 
then to Miss Christopherson. 

“You are Mr. Spanswick, I presume ?” 

‘Such is my appellative, madam,” he replied, with a low bow. 

“TI am Miss Christopherson, from the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, 
Camberwell, and—” 

“OQ, indeed!” he interrupted; and Miss Christopherson noticed 
that his eyes became more protuberant, and that an odd expression of 
surprise, almost of discomfiture, was visible for an instant on his open 
countenance. “QO, indeed—O, indeed! Will you kindly step this 
way? will you oblige me by stepping this way into my room? I must 
really apologise ; I thought that you had come on business of the shop. 
Although I ought not to have thought that, either,” he added, with 
another polite bow, as he recovered himself suddenly, ‘ knowing a 
lady, when I meet one, just as a real West-end gentleman might do, 
you see. Pray step this way.” 

Running glibly on, he conducted Miss Christopherson through the 
side-door, up three stairs, and into his counting-house, shutting the 
door after him, and taking care to pull the movable pane of glass 
close, lest Mr. Kayley’s deafness might fail him all at once. He placed 
a chair for her, glanced furtively from her face to his customers below, 
many of whom were staring up at him and the lady thus honoured 
by a private interview, drew forth a silk handkerchief, wiped his fore- 
head vigorously, sat himself down at his desk, and said: 

“T am every attention, Miss Stufferson.” 

** Miss Christopherson.” 

*“* Miss Christopherson—I beg pardon,” he said—‘ I am every atten- 
tion. ‘There—there is no bad news, I hope?” 

“T am sorry to say that there is bad news, and that I am charged 
to communicate it to you.” 

‘“‘ What bad news can you possibly have brought to me ?” 

He turned as pale as his rubicund countenance would permit, and 
waited for her statement with an anxiety that he was not able to dis- 
guise, for all the set smile with which his face was stamped. 

“T regret to say,” continued Miss Christopherson, “that your cousin 
Jane lies dangerously ill in the infirmary of our institution.” 
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CHAPTER IT. 
8. G. 


THE effect on Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick, of Junction-street Spital- 
fields, at receiving the intelligence of his cousin’s illness, was scarcely 
that which Miss Christopherson had anticipated. To the watchful 
gray eyes of his observer, or to her suspicious fancies, being possibly 
a suspicious woman, it was as though Mr. Spanswick had suddenly 
brightened up. 

When the worst is known, it is often a relief to a nature sensitively 
organised, and perhaps the tally-man had feared that his cousin was dead. 

“Til, is she? ‘Yes, that’s bad news,” he replied in a calm tone of 
voice; “I should say that was bad news, certainly.” 

“You did not expect worse, Mr. Spanswick ?” 

“O no,” he said briskly; “it’s bad enough. What's the matter 
with Jenny ?” 

** Smallpox.” 

“The devil!” he said, and drew his chair a few feet away from 
Miss Christopherson, who tried hard to disguise a smile at his sudden 
exhibition of alarm. “I’m not nervous about such things,” he said, 
detecting her effort at repression; ‘I’m not nervous, thank Heaven! at 
anything ; not I. Why, that lot there,” pointing to his customers, 
“are swarming with fevers and smallpoxes, and come here every day 
from awful unhealthy places; but they don’t give no trouble to me. I 
never catch nothing, ma’am. I never had a day’s illness in my life. 
I’m blest with perfect health and strength and energy.” 

Miss Christopkerson waited till this self-eulogium was delivered, 
and then said very quietly : 

‘The poor girl appears to be uneasy in her mind—to be affected 
with a strange restlessness, which the doctor says stands in the way of 
her recovery.” 

‘“‘ What’s she got to be restless about ?” he asked; “she’s all the 
comforts that a place like yours can bestow—she’s a good home, good 
people about her, every attention from the nurses and governesses, 
I’m sure.” j 

He put on his broad smile and bowed, being more solicitous to im- 
press his visitor by his manner than interested in his cousin’s health, 
Miss Christopherson thought again uncharitably. 

“ She wishes—” 

“ One moment, ma’am, if you will permit,” he said, rising, leaning 
across his desk and dashing his hand against the pane, which he sent 
outwards on its hinges once more. ‘ Kayley!” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Here !” 

The two claws of the old cashier were seen the instant after- 
wards hanging to the window-ledge, as though the old man purposed 
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climbing upwards in that direction, and Miss Christopherson knew that 
Mr. Spanswick was looking down into his yellow dirty face. 

* You have got all the money from young Bridge ?” he said, in a . 
tone inaudible to the customers; “that troublesome old woman has 
settled up, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How much did you say young Bridge might draw for ?” 

“I said five pounds; ugh, ugh!” he replied in a feeble croak, as if 
in enjoyment at a pleasant jest which had just occurred at that moment. 

“ He sha’n’t draw five pence,” said the proprietor. 

Mr. Spanswick went back to his seat, leaving his trap open for two 
reasons—one of which was that, though he was not afraid of smallpox, 
he did not exactly perceive the advantage of hermetically sealing him- 
self up with a lady who had recently come from a very bad case. He 
was a man alive to a sense of precaution,’ far-seeing and shrewd, or he 
would never have prospered in Spitalfields. 

“Now, madam, you were saying—” 

“ Yes,—one minute in my turn, Mr. Spanswick ; but that boy has 
just paid all his money away on the faith of your clerk’s word.” 

“ We should not have got his money else,” he said knowingly, after 
recovering from his surprise at this diversion ; “we have to look about 
us at this kind of business—this ignoble kind of business, I daresay you 
think in your heart, Miss Christopherson—or we should be imposed 
upon at every turn. They're awful thieves about here.” 

“But he is being served,” said the lady, glancing through the 
window. 

“ So he is, by George.—Mr. White !” he called out. 

“ Sir!” said the shopman who was attending to the requirements of 
Master Bridge, and who answered without looking up from the task 
of expatiating on the merits of some flannel before him. 

“8.4.” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

Miss Christopherson was an excitable young woman. She was new 
to Spitalfields life, to tally-shop tactics, to the close fighting between 
the poor and those on whom the poor depend, and she said sharply : 

“ What does 8S. G. mean ?” 

Mr. Spanswick hesitated, as if reluctant to divulge the secrets of 
his trade, and then, with his knowing air still more highly developed, 
he replied : 

It means ‘Send goods.’ ” 

“ And those goods you do not intend to send ?” 

“ Well, not in this instance,” he said, laughing, until the stern ex- 
pression which had suddenly come to his visitor’s countenance brought 
his hilarity to a full-stop. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “I am detaining you from the asylum, 
and forgetting poor Jenny too. So she’s awful bad ?” 
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“She is very ill, as I have informed you,” said Miss Christopherson 
coldly ; ‘and she wishes for your father’s address, that she may write 
to him.” 

“ Why, what does she want to write to him for ?” he asked. 

“‘ She is anxious to see her uncle.” 

“ But what for ?” 

“Tt appears natural enough to me. You and he are the only ties 
she has in the world, poor thing.” 

She looked so hard at Mr. Spanswick that that gentleman, had he 
not had a better opinion of himself, might have imagined that she was 
pitying his cousin for having one tie too many. 

“ Yes; but she don’t ask to see me, does she ?” 

“No.” 

“ And don’t that strike you as a little odd, ma’am ?” he asked; “as 
a little ungrateful? for I’ve done a good deal for her, and will put her 
in the business when she grows up, though I don’t like women behind 
the counter, with all due deference to a sex for which I have the 
highest respect.” — 

He bowed again; then his eyes wandered towards the shop, and to 
Mr. White, who was serving Master Bridge, or rather taking Master 
Bridge’s order—and Master Bridge in—and finally came round to his 
visitor once more. 

“ Jenny was always fond of my father; they suit each other, he 
being a bit childish, as perhaps you’ve heard,” he continued. “TI will 
let him know this as soon as possible.” 

“Will you oblige me with his address ?” asked Miss Christopherson. 

‘“‘ His address ? I—really do not know it, at the present moment,” 
he replied slowly. 

“ Not know it ?” 

“’Pon my soul, I don’t!” he said, with Spitalfields frankness ; “ he’s 
travelling for my house, and until I get a letter from him—which is 
generally once a day—there is no saying where one is likely to drop 
upon the old gentleman. Ours is a business full of branches, what 
one might call a rummificatory business, in fact.” 

“ And you trust your father, who you say is a little childish, in 
a business of this complicated nature?’ asked Miss Christopherson. 

“ Eh?—O yes,” he answered; “he is useful sometimes, and one 
must be filial even at a discount; and the mistakes he makes—and he 
does make no end of them—a son is inclined to put up with. And 
then I cannot say that he is extremely childish, for he is sharp enough 
in some things.—There goes young Bridge!” he muttered to himself. 

Miss Christopherson looked in the same direction; the shop-door 
was opening, and the youth, relieved in mind at the accomplishment of 
his mission, was stepping into Junction-street. 

“ Poor fellow!” she muttered. 
“* Ma’am ?” said Mr. Spanswick. 
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“T was not speaking to you,” she answered almost sharply, as 
she rose from her seat. “Iam sorry that I have to return with so 
unsatisfactory a message to your cousin. She is looking forward 
anxiously, very anxiously, to your father’s visit.” 

“ He will be in town to-morrow, I daresay; Sunday is a favourite 
day of his for travelling, Miss Christopherson.” 

‘**T am sorry to hear it,” was the quick response. 

“T object to Sunday travelling myself,” said Mr. Spanswick with 
alacrity; “but my father has odd ideas of his own on many sub- 
jects.” 

** Good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening, if you are really going, ma’am,” he said, rising, 
half-presenting his hand, and then drawing it back, as Miss Christo- 
pherson appeared not to observe this friendly movement. “I am 
charmed to have met a young lady of whom my cousin Jenny has 
spoken frequently in very high terms.” 

“Tf she should be any worse, I will write to you.” 

“ T thank you.” 

He held the door open for her, cautioned her to mind the steps, 
and went down after her into the shop, along which she walked very 
quickly, as if glad to be gone from the premises. 

‘“‘ That’s a nice girl, and no mistake,” he remarked, as he went back 
to his den. 

“That’s a miserable mean cur,” said Maud Christopherson deci- 
sively, as she passed into the busy street without. 





Cuapter ITI. 
MASTER BRIDGE HAS A DOUBT OF MISS CHRISTOPHERSON’S SANITY. 


Miss CHRISTOPHERSON, feeling dissatisfied with the result of her 
mission, and not at all pleased with the general deportment of Marma- 
duke Spanswick, put up her umbrella and made all the haste that she 
could out of Junction-street. It was close upon nine o’clock at night, 
and the streets were fuller and noisier than when she had quitted them; 
the costermongers were shouting forth the quality and price of the 
wares upon their barrows; men and women were streaming into the 
gin-shops; there was a fight in Spitalfields-market, and people were 
running to see part of the fun before the police put a stop to it; a 
child with bare feet was standing in the muddy road singing doggerel 
verses ; and a woman, who should have been a child, so young was she, 
was making a drunken speech, with her baby in her arms, to a ribald 
few who had stopped to listen to her maunderings. 

Half-way towards the broader thoroughfare of Bishopsgate-street 
she met with Master Bridge again. It may be said that Master Bridge 
had contrived to overtake her, for he came behind her and touched her 
on the shoulder. 
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“T thought that I had lost you, Miss Christopherson,” he said, 
blushing and stammering at her surprise. 

** How do you know my name?” she asked. 

“You told it to Mr. Spanswick when I was in the shop. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

“ Ah, I recollect now. What do you want with me, my poor boy ?” 

It was a kind inquiry, but he did not appear to relish her style of 
address. He looked in a somewhat dignified manner at her for a 
moment before he laughed again. 

“ Well—I wanted to—to tell you,” he said, beginning suddenly 
to stammer, “not to go to that place if you want any goods, or any 
credit, or any kindness. It’s not a place I liked to see you in, and you 
would be treated better anywhere else; it’s only people up a tree—I 
daresay you don’t know what ‘ up a tree’ means, now ?—who go to such 
a shop as Spanswick’s.” 

“Your interest in a stranger is very remarkable,” said Miss Christo- 
pherson more coldly ; for this was, after all, a big boy; and—Heaven 
have mercy upon us and upon them!—how precocious big boys are 
nowadays! 

He was dashed down immediately by the change in her voice; he 
fell into his rightful position, and the good-looking face, which had 
beamed with smiles a moment since, became suddenly grave. 

“You are not exactly a stranger,” he replied; “I did not know 
your name before this evening, but I knew you.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T will walk with you till you find an omnibus, and we are in a 
more respectable thoroughfare, where you are safer and I more shabby,” 
the boy said, with a frankness which pleased his listener, “ because I 
wish to persuade you not to go to Spanswick’s. I cannot understand 
how you heard of him at Camberwell.” 

** You know that I live at Camberwell, then ?” 

** Why, you told him that too,” he said, “although I knew it before; 
for you and the children and the rest of the governesses used to come 
to church every Sunday at St. Cuthbert’s—twelve months ago, that was; 
and when I want a good walk, I often go over to St. Cuthbert’s still on 
Sunday mornings to see the old place and—the old faces.” 

“You go regularly to church, then ?” 

“Yes. The old lady would break her heart ifI did not go to 
church regularly.” 

“ Your mother ?” 

“QO no; my grandmother, who keeps house for me,” said he; “ my 
mother and father are country people, you know—that is, you do know 
now. Iam in London to make my fortune, and they are waiting very 
anxiously for it down at Brayling in Dorsetshire. So am I—waiting 
for it in town,” he added dryly. 

“ Brayling!” she ejaculated—*“ Brayling in Dorsetshire !” 
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Miss Christopherson, had she not met with a new surprise, would 
have been amused by the boy’s confidence, by a certain amount of self- 
possession which was rare in a youth of his age and station, and which 
showed itself despite occasional touches of embarrassment. He was a 
singular boy, and she had always been interested in singular people. 
Mediocrity in everything Miss Christopherson had invariably despised. 

“And you advise me not to go to the Spitalfields Emporium any 
more ?” 

“T advise you not to go—to be sure I do.” 

“ Well, I will not.” 

“Thank you,” he said, as though she had conferred a favour upon 
him; and as she smiled at this, he burst forth with considerable im- 
petuosity. 

“Q, you are laughing at me; well, it is ridiculous for a fellow like 
me to advise a lady like you; but I—I thought—” and here he be- 
trayed his nervousness at approaching a delicate subject, “that you 
might be a little hard up. People are often hard up, even in Cam- 
berwell.” 

“T do not know that I am particularly hard up at present,” she 
said, repeating his phrase as if she perfectly understood its signifi- 
cation ; “in fact, some people tell me that I am pretty well off—for a 
governess.” 

“Tam glad to hear that—though it’s no business of mine,” he 
added. 

** And some people tell me that I am a very odd woman—too eccen- 
tric to live long, or, at all events, to keep long in my right mind,” she 
added, with a scornfulness which the boy did not attempt to understand, 
and only marvelled at. “My mother would tell you this, for one, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Now, Master Bridge, look me in the face, 
and tell me if you would think me very mad, if I were to ask you to 
borrow of me two pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence.” 

Master Bridge’s lower jaw dropped for a moment, and he took a 
deep breath. : 

“Why do you not answer?” she inquired, after a long pause for 
his reply. 

“Well, Miss Christopherson, I should think you a little mad, per- 
haps,” he said, thus adjured. 

“Tf I wanted to get rid of my money—if I hated money, even ?” 

‘*’'Yes.” 

“cc Why ?”? 

“‘ Because you know nothing of me—because I may be a terrible 
seamp, for anything you can tell to the contrary.” 

“You may; but I do not think you are. And whether you be 
a scamp or not, I should like to lend you this amount.” 

She stopped at the corner of a street leading to Bishopsgate-street 
and looked the boy in the face, who returned her gaze steadfastly, and 
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thought what a sharp, almost cross, countenance had suddenly con- 
fronted his. She was excited too, for the gloved hand which held 
the umbrella shook a little with her agitation. ‘Poor Miss Christo- 
pherson,” thought Master Bridge, ‘“‘ to think that she should be a little 
mad after all!’ 

“No, I’d rather not have your money, thank you,” he said very 
hurriedly; “and I will say good-night now, with your permission.” 

‘*Stay a moment,” she cried. ‘“ You don’t know that Mr. Spans- 
wick of the Emporium has taken your money, and has no intention 
of opening a fresh account with you, or of sending the goods home 
which you have ordered.” 

**Who—Spanswick? 0, he would never think of such a trick as 
that; he would not be such a downright scamp. I don’t believe that 
that’s like Spanswick.” 

‘He says it is business.” 

“But do you mean to say that he—that he—will not send home 
the goods? If I thought so—if—” 

And the boy clenched his fists and stamped both feet upon the 
pavement. 

“Tt is a just debt. He is a man of no fine feelings, and doubtless 
thinks that he is justified in getting his money in any way that pre- 
sents itself; most men do.” 

“‘T promised the old lady—and she gets sharp and querulous when 
put off—and—O, Spanswick and his ugly cashier would not have lied 
like that. You must have fancied this.” 

“Will you borrow two pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence of 
me, Master Bridge?” 

** Ah, you remember the amount I paid that yellow scarecrow, I 
see,” he said; “and perhaps I understand, or half understand, what 
is in your thoughts concerning me. But I would rather not take your 
money.” 

‘* What is your grandmother to do?” 

‘Struggle on, as she has struggled on before with me. If it’s all as 
you say, if I don’t try and choke Spanswick by flying at his bull- 
throat, or fling a stone through his window, and so lose my new berth 
and find another at government expense ; I—” 

“Will you take this money? If you can repay Spanswick, you 
can repay me, I suppose.” 

“No,” he said doggedly. ‘“I—I can’t borrow from a strange lady 
in the streets, or one to whom I am strange, at least. I don’t think 
you mad now. I know you to be as kind and good as I have always 
thought you when you have been sitting amongst those orphan-girls, 
who love you so much—” 

** No, they do not,” she said, interrupting him. 

*T’ll be as grateful as if I had the money, and the old lady her 
blankets and flannels; but do not ask me any more, please. Why, 
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you do not know what a proud fellow I am, or my grandmother is, 
or the good souls in the country are. We are all awfully stuck-up; 
and this will not do, Miss Christopherson.” 

“You silly, thick-headed boy,” she said sharply, “you don’t know 
why I want to help you. Your people are no strangers tome. I come 
from Brayling in Dorsetshire; I have lived there nearly all my life. 
Your father and mother I have known from the day they came to 
Brayling; and they were never too proud to accept a kindness that 
was not flung at them like a bone. ‘They called me Miss Lawson 
at Brayling, before I went away.” 

‘*You—you Miss Lawson !” cried the boy, aghast; “the lady of 
whom my people have written so often, whom they missed so much— 
the rich lady! ©, you don’t know how odd this is to me—how—” 

And then he paused, and looked at her with tears in his eyes. 

“Will you take that money, which I lend to Matthew Bridge’s 
boy to help him in a strait,” she asked, “to please a friend of your 
mother’s?” 

The boy hung down his head, and answered in a more submissive 
tone: 

“Tf you can trust me, Miss Lawson, I will take it.” 

*T am not Miss Lawson; I shall never be so again. It was never 
my right name,” she said with some degree of warmth, as she opened 
her purse, took three sovereigns therefrom, and handed them to the 
boy. ‘Have you a sixpence, Master Bridge?” she asked very quietly 
the instant afterwards. 

“Yes, Miss Christopherson,” he answered. 

He gave her the sixpence in return for the gold, murmured his 
thanks, and regarded her very wistfully. He had large gray eyes, 
not unlike her own; and the look in them was pitiful, respectful, and 
wondering. 

“ And to think that you—that you,” he said, “are at the orphan- 
school as teacher, and that I have always believed you to be a poor 
girl—or almost poor! Do they know—” 

“Not anything,” she answered. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He took off his cap by way of salutation to her, but he forgot to 
put it on again, and he stood looking after her bareheaded, with the 
small rain descending on him slowly, until she was merged in the 
stream of human life. Then he pulled his cap over his brows, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and turned back in the direction of Junc- 
tion-street. 

“This will be something to astonish the old lady with, at any 
rate,’ he said, as he marched onwards for a few minutes. Suddenly 
he came to a full-stop, paused for an instant, and then dashed madly 
back along the middle of the road, in the direction which Miss Christo- 
pherson had taken. She had walked very sharply, or an omnibus had 
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overtaken her, or she had hired a cab, he thought, when he came 
up with her again, and startled her by gasping forth her name. 

“T beg your pardon. I’m a terrible nuisance, I’m afraid; but 
you never told me what you came to Mr. Spanswick’s for.” 

“Ts it any business of yours?” she asked, a little put out of temper 
at his reappearance. 

“No; but it has struck me that I may be of assistance to you, 
as I should like to be. Is anything wrong at the school with little 
Spanswick?” 

‘‘ That’s a shrewd guess,” she said. 

“T have heard the old man—that is, Spanswick’s father, Miss 
Christopherson—talk of his little niece a great deal. It is a way of 
his to bother people like that; but it did not strike me that she was 
at your orphan-school till this minute.” 

“You know uncle Spanswick, then?” 

“Yes; a little.” 

“T thought that you did not go to Spanswick’s place; that this 
was your first visit, on your own account, to that shop in Junction- 
street.” 

“So it is. But uncle Spanswick does not live in Junction-street.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“T do not know exactly. I think that I could find out.” 

‘“‘ He is travelling for his son, Bridge.” 

“ Travelling for his son! He does not travel much, I think. He’s 
always about here.” 

Miss Christopherson looked surprised. 

“Find him for me, if you can. Tell him that I think his little 
niece is dying, and that if he wants to see her, he must come at once.” 

“TJ will find him,” he said. 

He went away in search of him immediately—even before he re- 
turned home to his grandmother to astound her with his news. He 
went to various strange places in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, and Shore- 
ditch, taking a great many dingy coffee-houses en route, and asking 
many questions of their landlords; looking in at small barbers’ shops, 
where easy shaving was to be had for a halfpenny, and where Spans- 
wick senior was probably shaven easily for that specified amount; but 
finding him not at his haunts, and meeting with no one who could 
afford him any information as to the precise locality of Mr. Spans 
wick’s lodgings. He had nearly given up his search for that night, 
and was thinking of his grandmother, when he found himself once more 
in Junction-street. The clock in the steeple of Spitalfields church was 
striking eleven. 

“ By Jove! what will the old lady say, if she has not gone to bed 
offended with me?” he said. 

He stood and looked across the way at Marmaduke Spanswick’s 
Emporium, where business was less brisk at that hour, but where the 
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proprietor was still doing pretty well. As he paused, the man who had 
waited upon him behind the counter issued forth, hatless and with a 
pen behind his ear, and a letter in his hand which he flapped to and 
fro carelessly as he paused for a moment to hold parley with the 
butcher’s young man next door. 

“Where are you off to, Jack?” the butcher remarked as Master 
Bridge crossed the road. 

“*O, to old Spanswick’s,” Jack said surlily; “as ifa feller had not 
enough slavery of it in there. As if—Well, what do you want?” 

Master Bridge had touched his arm at this moment, 

**T say—have those things gone home?” 

“O yes; you'll find them all at home, I daresay—if you wait long 
enough,” he added as young Bridge thanked him very respectfully and 
walked away. The shopman lingered for a few moments to tell the 
story of the governor’s sharp practice with the Bridges; and there were 
several hearty roars of laughter between the butcher and the draper’s 
man, until they were suddenly cut short by the appearance of Mr. 
Spanswick at his shop-door, and by Mr. Spanswick bursting forth into 
a volley of oaths at finding his assistant’s “cussed hulking carcass,”’ 
as he termed it, still within a few paces of the business. 

The young man muttered hasty excuses, and fled for his life along 
Junction-street, and Master Geoffry Bridge followed in his wake. 


CuHaptTer IY. 
UNCLE SPANSWICK, 


Mr. WHITE, the junior assistant at the Spitalfields Emporium, slack- 
ened his pace, and “ took it easy,” as he termed it, when fully assured 
that several streets lay between him and his master. Jn common with 
the two young men and the dirty old one who held office under Mr. 
Spanswick, Mr. White was afraid of his principal. Spanswick was 
not so bad at times; if he had his little tempers, he had his little 
jokes; but it was as well known on the premises as beyond them, in the 
tortuous streets whose denizens dealt at Spanswick’s, that he stood no 
nonsense. In the memory of his oldest servant, Mr. Kayley, and of 
the oldest inhabitant in Spitalfields, he had never been known to stand 
any nonsense: when he told his young man that he was to go next 
Saturday night, the young man went, for it was understood that the 
master had made up his mind, and was not likely to change it; when 
he locked up another young man for confiscating several rolls of scarlet- 
satin ribbon—a favourite colour, on which there was always a run in 
the spring-van season—nobody begged for mercy, not even the mother, 
who lived hard by, for it was thoroughly understood that the purloiner 
was to go to trial; when he brought his big hand upon the counter, and 
informed a trembling woman who had fallen into arrears of payment 
that if the money was not forthcoming by to-morrow afternoon, he 
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should sew her up, the woman was sewn up by legal process accord- 
ingly, which commenced punctually at the hour mentioned. This was 
the only way, he asserted, to do business in Junction-street; and to do 
business with any prospect of great profits to himself, probably it was. 
Out of business—very often in it—he was full of his fun; to his best 
customers he was a charming man across the counter, or when he met 
them in the neighbourhood; and in a favourite bar-parlour round the 
corner after nine o'clock on Monday nights he was more than con- 
vivial, for he promoted conviviality in others, and was president of the 
George-street Harmonic Meetings, and always lead off with “‘ Heigh-ho, 
tantivy!” which he sung very well indeed. He was not a bad neigh- 
bour, and his fellow-tradesmen in the vicinity sought his acquaintance, 
went to dog-fights and cricket-matches with him, when he could af- 
ford the time, laughed at his jokes, and were pleased if he took their 
daughters to the Standard or East London, where the ladies said he 
was always such a gentleman. 

People who had no business relations with Mr. Spanswick liked 
him best, and saw his brightest side. Mr. White did not like him at 
all, and he had been nearly twelve months in his service without 
seeing any brightness in him. 

“Tf I could poison ’im with strike-nine, I’d do it,” Mr. White had 
been heard to declare to a confidential friend; but the opportunity had 
not presented itself, or Mr. White had not thought it worth his while. 

And yet Mr. White thought a great deal of his wrongs. He was 
brooding on the last indignity which had been launched at him, as he 
went along bareheaded, after the fashion of East-end shopmen out on 
business, or he might have observed that Master Bridge was close on 
his heels, and have considered it a curious coincidence. He went down 
various streets of a squalid character at a leisurely place, nodding 
in a patronising manner at those customers whom he met proceeding 
to their homes, and stopping once at a tobacconist’s shop, which, after 
long study of the contents of its window, he entered, and bought three 
cigars for fourpence-halfpenny, intending to show-off a bit to-morrow, 
if it were at all fine, in the Victoria Park. 

Master Bridge thought the shopman would never get on; but the 
journey’s end was accomplished at last, in a narrow court that ran at 
right-angles to Star-court, where his grandmother kept house for him. 

“Who would have thought of old Spanswick being so close to us?” 
said Geoffry Bridge, as he dived into the darkness after Mr. White. 
Here another idea seized him. “ Who would have thought of Spans- 
wick sending round to the old man to tell him of his niece’s illness ?” 
was his second remark. 

Mr. White knocked at the last house in the court, and Master 
Bridge slackened his pace. The door was opened before he reached 
the man whose footsteps he had been tracking, and he heard the in- 
quiry put as to whether Mr. Spanswick was in. 
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“ He’s not in yet,” croaked a woman’s voice. 

“Then I’ll go up to his room, and wait for him.” 

‘**7 don’t know when he’s coming home; he keeps orful hours.” 

“‘ Top-back, I s’pose, as before?” said Mr. White, without any atten- 
tion to this remark. 

“Tf it’s a letter,” said the woman, “ you can leave it, without going 
up a-muddying my stairs. I’ve got company to-morrer—my gal’s 
going to be married.” 

“Tt’s more than my place is worth not to give it him himself— 
though that’s not worth much,” he added savagely. 

“ Jest wipe your feet, then,” said the landlady. 

Mr. White was admitted, the door was closed, and Geoffry Bridge 
was left without in the night-drizzle to deliberate upon his next step. 

“Out!” said Geoffry; “then I’ll run round to the old lady and see 
if the blankets have come, before I call on uncle Spanswick and make 
sure that it’s all right.” 

Meanwhile Mr. White had ascended the stairs without wiping his 
feet, to show his contempt for injunctions which no law of his country 
compelled him to follow; and the old woman lost her temper, and 
screamed after him that he was a rip, and that she’d remember him; 
not knowing, poor woman, what a luxury it was for the young man to 
disobey instructions. 

Mr. White went upstairs with a deal of unnecessary noise and 
superfluous whistling; kicked open the door of the top-floor room, to 
save himself the trouble of taking his right-hand out of his pocket; 
marched in, and found to his amazement that the gentleman of whom 
he was in search was lying on the floor, under a small heap of tattered 
bedclothes, reading his penny weekly newspaper by the aid of a rush- 
light, which was on a chair in dangerous proximity to himself and the 
sheets. 

“Well, White,” he said, looking over the edge of his newspaper as 
the visitor entered, “ what on earth have you been making all this row 
about?” 

“ Hallo!” cried Mr. White; “ what, you are in, then?” 

‘Yes; and in bed. What’s the matter?” 

‘** Why, that lying woman in the parlour told me you were out.” 

“Very likely,” was the response, “for the lie was an advantage; 
and I daresay she wanted to save her stairs, as there are rare doings to- 
morrow—a marriage in the family below. Ever been married, White ?” 

**T can’t say as I have,” said White, with a short laugh, “or that 
I mean to.” 

“ Quite right. Will you sit down ?” 

Mr. White looked round, but saw nothing to sit upon. The fur- 
niture consisted of one chair, on which was the senior Mr. Spanswick’s 
rushlight ; there was neither table nor drawers in the room; it was 
a room of a ghastly bareness. 
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* Here’s a seat,” said Mr. Spanswick, coolly taking the battered tin 
candlestick in which the rushlight was fixed, and placing it on the 
bolster beside him, where it tilted forwards ominously; “ will this 
do ?” 

“‘Thank’ee, yes, for I’m fit to drop; I’ve been at it ever since 
seven this morning; druv hard. You know what he is ?” 

* Yes, I know what he is,” was the stern response. 

‘* Although he is a son of yours, you don’t care about a feller speak- 
ing out ?” 

“* No, I don’t care.” 

“ He wouldn’t leave you in this plight—his own father—if he was 
aman. I’ve said so afore, Mister Spanswick.” 

“Then I wouldn’t say it again.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Once is enough. It’s no good worrying at a grievance. I take 
things philosophically, don’t I ?” 

“ T don’t know how you take them,” said Mr. White, with a sudden 
sullenness. 

“Well, what is the news? Is that letter for me ?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

* Are you to wait for an answer ?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ Then [ll finish this article first; one thing at a time, White.” 

“ Jest as you like. I’m in no hurry to get back before the shop 
shuts. I shall say you were out, and that I had to wait.” 

“ Yes, I would,” said Mr. Spanswick coolly, as he held the news- 
paper close to his eyes, after the manner of a man very short-sighted, 
and commenced reading diligently. Mr. White leaned back in the 
chair and enjoyed perfect ease. He drew his cigars from his pocket, 
unrolled the paper in which they were wrapped, and attentively ex- 
amined them and smelt them ; and when satisfied, from the result of 
his careful scrutiny, that they were of the right sort, he took stock of 
the recumbent figure before him. 

Uncle Spanswick was an odd-looking man, evidently a tall man by 
the length of limb which was stretched beneath his bedclothes, or a 
variety of articles that served for bedclothes. That he was an at- 
tenuated man it was easy to judge from his sharp pinched features, 
and the thin hands—all bones and ropy veins—which clutched at the 
newspaper. A wild-looking man also, despite that coolness with which 
he had received Mr. White’s unlooked-for advent, with a tangled mane 
of light-brown hair, going on for gray, and long brownish-gray whis- 
kers, which lay upon the torn coverlet of his bed, and gave him an 
unkempt shaggy look. A man very much lined, and with a restless pair 
of eyes, which rolled from corner to corner as he read his newspaper 
in a manner that rendered his observer slightly nervous, for Mr. White 
had not the heart of a lion. 
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“ Anything hup, Mr. Spanswick ?” he asked at last. 

“Up where ?” 

“ Anything new in the papers that’s very interesting ?” 

“ Nothing new.” 

“T thought there was.” 

“Why ?” was the inquiry. 

**T don’t know; you look as if there was.” 

“ There’s a murder, White; I’m fond of murders.” And he glared 
over his paper so fixedly at his companion, that Mr. White perspired 
a little, and said that it was quite time he was off. 

‘“‘ Pass the letter,” said Mr. Spanswick. “ As if you could not allow 
a man to finish his article in peace—you know how pressed I am, and 
what little time I get.” 

He crumpled-up his paper, and put it behind his head, where Mr. 
White expected to see it catch fire every instant ; took the letter from 
the hands of his son’s assistant, opened the envelope, drew forth 
the note inside, and sent several shillings flying about the room. Mr. 
Spanswick’s cool deportment wholly left him at this; he sprang up 
in bed, leaned forwards on his hands, and yelled forth, with a shrill 
vehemence that curdled every drop of blood in Mr. White’s body : 

“Look at the money, you gaping idiot! Why didn’t you tell me 
that my son had sent me money ?” 

“T forgot—I—mind the light, there—it’s going, mister, and we 
shall all be burnt to hashes.” 

Mr. Spanswick stopped his candlestick with a quick hand, and 
placed it on the chair from which Mr. White had sprung galvanically ; 
the instant afterwards he was out of bed, crawling over the floor for 
the money that had been sent him, and keeping one eye on Mr. White, 
who was assisting him to pick it up. 

“ He says four shillings for fare there and back, and ten shillings 
for my week’s keep; that’s fourteen shillings,’ he remarked, when he 
had crawled into bed again; “let me see if it’s all right.” 

“ Here’s six shillings.” 

“Then you have got a shilling,” said Mr. Spanswick. ‘0 no, here 
it is; 1 have it. Now, what does Marmaduke want me to do for this? 
It is not likely that it has been sent for nothing; though he’s not so 
bad—not so very bad,” he muttered. 

He read the letter attentively, holding it close to his eyes, as he had 
held the. newspaper a moment since, and glaring at it in much the 
same fierce fashion. 

* O, that’s all,” he said, when he had read the missive. 

“Private and confidential ?” said Mr. White interrogatively. 

“No. The Browns have run away with seven pounds’ worth of 
furniture, and I am to be at Guildford in the morning by the first 
train, and see ifthe man and his wife are in Castle-street, No. 204, 
and, if the information’s wrong, to wait at the Feathers beer-shop till 
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he writes to me on Monday, and tells me what todo. Well, it’s nothing 
new; good-night.” 

‘What shall I tell the governor ?” 

‘“‘ That his orders shall be attended to.” 

He took up his paper again, and Mr. White said curiously : 

“Do you generally read yourself off to sleep like that ?” 

“When I can sleep,” was the answer. 

Mr. White bade him good-night, and closed the door behind him ; 
and Mr. Spanswick senior put the paper on his chest, crossed his lank 
hands upon the paper, and listened to his late visitor’s heavy feet as 
they descended the stairs, slipping suddenly at the last flight, and bring- 
ing Mr. White heavily, and of a heap, to the bottom, along with a 
copper-stick, which, to his dying day, he firmly believed that the land- 
lady had set upon the stairs expressly for him. 

“ Ah, he has not broken his neck,” said the senior Mr. Spanswick 
calmly, when the door was slammed-to afterwards; then he lay and 
thought very attentively, blinking a little at the rushlight, and hold- 
ing communion with it in a dreamy manner. 

“ Marmaduke is in a hurry,” he said; “ Marmaduke never liked to 
lose money.” 

Suddenly he got out of bed, and commenced dressing himself. 

“T’ll walk it, and save the fare,’ he muttered; “I can get down 
tomorrow early if I start at once, I’m a good walker; it’s not far 
for me.” 

When he was dressed, in a shabby suit of black, which he brushed 
with his hands and put on with the greatest caution, he folded his 
newspaper, placed it in his breast-pocket, made sure again that the 
money which had been sent him was correct, put on a very rusty hat, 
which in its day had been the property of someone who had had a 
larger head—it was a gift of Marmaduke’s, in fact—and which came 
over his ears and eyebrows very easily. 

He extinguished his rushlight, and went out of the room and 
downstairs, a tall man with a stoop; on the mat on which Mr. White 
had not wiped his feet, he found his landlady awaiting him. 

“What are you about the stairs for, Mr. Spanswick?” she said 
tartly ; “ it’s jest as if everybody was a-doing it on puppus.” 

“T am going out, Mrs. Wilcox.” 

“Then I locks you out, for I aint a-going to leave the latch on to- 
night for nobody.” 

*‘T shall not be back for a week at least.” 

“0, very well.” 

“Tell Kitty that I wish her good-luck with her marriage, and that 
I am sorry I cannot look in to-morrow afternoon to wish her joy for 
myself.” 

‘“‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee, Mister Spanswick,” said the woman, much 
mollified by her top-floor-back’s good wishes; and then she shut him 
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out in the court, and heard him feeling his way for a while with his 
stick, as if the darkness without was very dense that night. 

Mrs. Wilcox had been in her front-room more than a quarter of an 
hour after this, helping her daughter Kitty with her wedding-dress—a 
blue merino, and bought at the Emporium—when a heavy knocking 
sounded at the street-door again. 

*‘ Tf the old wretch hasn’t come back, after all! I knew he would.” 

But the old wreteh had not come back; and it was a tall, rosy- 
faced, curly-haired youth, who would have stepped with Ais boots into 
the passage, had it not been that Mrs. Wilcox was on the alert, and 
put the door ajar with promptitude, nearly shutting Master Bridge’s 
foot in also. 

* Wot is it now?” 

‘Old Mr. Spanswick—has he come home, please ?” 

‘“‘ He has been home, and he has just gone out again.” 

** Gone out—where ?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

** He says that he won’t be back for a week.” 

‘“* How long has he been gone ?” 

“ Not a minit—you might catch him if you run a bit.” 

Geoffry Bridge turned at once, and ran for his life down the 
court, turning to the left at the top, as he had come from the right, 
without encountering him of whom he was in search; and the menda- 
cious Mrs. Wilcox locked up for the night. 


CHAPTER Y. 
‘6 DETACHED,” 


Miss CHRISTOPHERSON reached the iron gates of the City Clerks’ 
Orphan Asylum shortly after ten o’clock. The City Clerks’ Orphan Asy- 
lum was an institution that did everything by rule, and the man at 
the gate entered the time of Miss Christopherson’s return as though 
it was a minute of some consequence. A matron of the place met he1 
under an arcade of the quadrangle, and after making a circuit round 
her for precaution’s sake, said, ‘“‘ How late you are !” 

‘“‘ Yes, it is late.” 

“ Mrs. Thurtle is so cross.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to hear it,” was the answer. 

Crossing the square plot of ground towards the infirmary quarters, 
Miss Christopherson encountered the mistress of the establishment, a 
tall portly woman, of the “commanding” genus, who made also a-cir- 
cuit round her, something wider than that of the last lady whom she 
had met, and came to a full-stop at a respectful distance. 

“‘ Miss Christopherson, this is really too bad,” said Mrs. Thurtle in 
a tone of grave reproof. 
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“T am late, madam; but I was detained at Mr. Spanswick’s.” 

**You know the child will only let you attend her, and that it 
would not be safe for the school to send another young woman into 
an infected room. You are aware, Miss Christopherson, that you have 
been ‘ detached’ for the purpose of devoting your sole attention to Jane 
Spanswick.” 

“‘T am devoting my sole attention to her, madam; I hope that she 
has not been fretting since my absence.” 

‘She has been very irritable, I hear; she is a most irritable child, 
and the nurse she has actually insulted.” 

**T am sorry to hear that.” 

** May I ask what is the result of your visit to the draper’s? Have 
you found her uncle ?” i 

“He is not at home; his son has no immediate means of com- 
municating with him, he says.” 

‘“* He says?” said Mrs. Thurtle quickly; “do you not believe him ?” 

“JT have no reason for disbelieving him,” replied Miss Christo- 
pherson. 

“Tt is very annoying,” said Mrs. Thurtle; “the doctor says the 
child’s mind is quite unsettled by her odd fancy.” 

“Tt is unsettled,” said Miss Christopherson; “and it is not an odd 
fancy, if you will excuse my poor opinion.” 

Miss Christopherson spoke humbly, as a subordinate should to a 
superior in office; but the mistress of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum 
objected to her opinion nevertheless. 

“Why is it not an odd fancy, may I ask, as you have been pleased 
to see this distressing case in a different light from me?” asked Mrs. 
Thurtle almost sharply. 

“The uncle is the only one whom she appears to love in the world, 
or who she thinks loves her; and it is natural to wish to see him at 
the last.” 

“Strange people upset the establishment by getting into wrong 
places,” said the mistress wearily; “and sooner or later we all must 
die.” 

“But not die alone, looking at a bare wall and a hired nurse,” 
replied Miss Christopherson thoughtfully. 

“Our dear charges are not likely, poor lambs, to have many 
friends,” said Mrs. Thurtle, proceeding on her way, with a grave shake 
of her head. ‘‘ Good-evening, Miss Christopherson. You will let me 
know if she gets worse; and you will please keep to her room as much 
as you can, for the sake of our little orphans. Ah,” with a heavy sigh, 
“ this has been a trying time for us all!” 

Miss Christopherson bowed, and continued her progress. She en- 
tered that portion of the building allotted to an infirmary, the servants 
making every possible way for her, and walked towards the door of a 
room lying apart as it were from the others, at the end of a long 
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corridor. This was the room set aside for any patient or patients 
suffering from a contagious disorder; and here Jane Spanswick, the 
‘‘ detached” one, was struggling for her life. 

Miss Christopherson knocked softly, and a stout motherly-looking 
soul, in an old-fashioned frill-cap, opened the door the instant after- 
wards. 

“There, here she is, Jenny. Did I not say she’d come before the 
hour struck ?” 

“Yes; but you have said it after every hour, you know,” said a 
feeble little voice— Come in, Miss Christopherson. O, what a time 
you have been away!” 

“Not asleep then, Jenny ?” said the governess, entering the room, 
and looking towards a little bed, on which a girl of an uncertain age— 
she might have been ten, judging by her fragility, and twenty, by her 
pale thoughtful-looking face—was lying. 

** Asleep ?—no,” she answered ; “ I have not been trying to sleep.” 

‘*That was wrong of you,” said Miss Christopherson, taking off 
her bonnet and cloak, and sitting by the bedside. The little girl 
put forth her wasted hand, and the young woman took it within her 
own, and gazed down upon her earnestly. There were no marks of 
the ravages of a terrible disease upon Jenny Spanswick. The disorder 
she had passed through bravely, and it was a relapse which had struck 
her down. On the white pinched face there was no disfigurement. 
Ten days back she had congratulated herself on not having been made 
plainer than she was before her illness; and though Jenny Spanswick 
had never been exactly a plain girl, still no one would have set her 
down for a pretty one at this stage of her career; in her bed that 
warm winter’s night she looked very old-fashioned, and yet she was 
only fourteen years of age, after all. 

“What did uncle say, Miss Christopherson?” asked the child at 
last; “ was he not very much frightened?” 

“TI am going to tell you all from the beginning,” said the governess 
cautiously; “and you must let me tell the story my own way.” 

“T won’t interrupt you,” she said; and a pair of dark eyes looked 
very hard at her as she spoke. “I won’t say another word until you 
have finished.” 

‘‘ Miss Christopherson has not had her supper yet, Jenny,” said the 
nurse, by way of a suggestion. 

“She can have her supper, and talk too; she always does,” said 
Jenny. 

“ To be sure I can—and will.” 

“ And when Mrs. Gray has done rattling the plates about, I shall 
be glad of your beginning,” said the child impatiently. 

Miss Christopherson’s supper, a very plain one of bread-and-cheese, 
was now before her, and she was sitting at the table, close to the sick 
child. The nurse withdrew, and Miss Christopherson commenced her 
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story. It was a painful recital, for the sequel was disheartening ; but 
she acquitted herself with considerable skill, albeit the effect upon her 
listener was as she had anticipated. She spoke of her visit to Spital- 
fields, of her discovery of the Emporium, and her interview with its 
proprietor, dwelling very decisively on Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick’s 
promise to communicate with his father at the earliest opportunity, 
and his opinion that he should see his father within a few hours from 
that time. 

‘So, Jenny, with only those few hours to wait,” said Miss Christo- 
pherson cheerfully, ‘‘and those hours to be spent in sleep, let us hope, 
till the time comes, we may consider the mission a satisfactory one.” 

* Do you think so, Miss Maud ?” asked the child. 

Jenny Spanswick had addressed the governess lately as Miss Maud. 
She had not begged the favour of that familiarity, but the governess 
had guessed her wish, strangely enough, and had asked if she would 
call her by her Christian name. The governess was certainly odd; 
she did not like the idea of the child going out of the world calling her 
Miss Christopherson. 

She looked away a little. 

“Yes, in its way. Not so satisfactory, Jenny, as if I had found 
your uncle; but the next thing to it.” 

“It’s a long way off it to me,” she said fretfully. ‘I can’t see him 
coming along the road. Marmaduke will never tell him.” 

““Why should he not?” asked Miss Christopherson, bending over 
her eagerly. 

* Ah, why should he?” was the enigmatical rejoinder. 

“He knows that you are fond of your uncle, and that you are ill—” 

“Did you tell him very ill?” said the child quickly here. 

‘Yes, very ill, dear,” replied Miss Christopherson. 

‘* And that the doctor says—” 

“There, never mind what the doctor has said,” cried Miss Christo- 
pherson, interrupting her in her turn. “I do not believe everything 
that the doctors say; I never did, I never shall, Jenny. There can be 
no reason for your cousin keeping this illness a secret from your uncle, 
surely?” 

“ N-no,” said Jenny. 

“You do not know of any reason?” 

*T do not now of any,” said the girl, with a slight emphasis. 

** But guess at one, and perhaps a foolish one,” said Miss Christo- 
pherson; “harassing yourself into a fever, which keeps you back, 
when peace of mind is the best chance for your health.” 

“Yes, you have said that before,” said the girl wearily. “0, if he 
would only come—if someone would only tell him!” she cried with 
a sudden fervour which would have alarmed one less used to these 
impulsive fits than Miss Christopherson was by this time. “If I 
had not been so foolish as to keep my illness from him, lest it should 
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frighten him to death—and now my dying without wishing him good- 
bye! 0, it will kill him, it will kill him!” 

She buried her face in her pillow, and sobbed violently. She tossed 
to and fro with restless force, until the hand of the governess—who 
had stood by her, and wished to stand by her, when nervous officials 
had made every excuse to keep away—rested on her mass of raven hair. 

“Courage, Jenny! What did you promise me, even at the worst?” 
asked Miss Christopherson, in the gentlest of tones. 

“Tam not grieving for myself,” said the girl, becoming suddenly 
grave and passive. “I don’t think I shall be afraid to die—though I 
sha’n’t like it very much! You don’t see—sometimes I think you won't 
see—that I am grieving about him.” 

“T do see that, Jenny,” said Miss Christopherson. 

“T want to say something to him which I ought to have said long 
ago—which I have been trying to say, but did not like, and could not 
find courage for, because I was a coward.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Tt’s—it’s a little secret, perhaps a fancy only; I can’t very well 
tell you,” she said slowly; “haven’t you your little secret or fancy 
about something, and tell nobody ?” 

Miss Christopherson looked down. 

“ Perhaps I have, Jenny,” she repeated. “You are a sharp child 
for your age.” 

“My cousin Marmaduke is sharp, and so is uncle William, they 
say,” repeated the child; “ but I’m not sharp enough. Mrs. Thurtle— 
I don’t love Mrs. Thurtle,” she added in a whisper—“ says that I’m 
a silly thing.” 

“T wish that you would try and sleep, Jenny.” 

“ T’ll try, if you like.” 

** Do, dear.” 

“You're going to sit up again?” 

“ A little while.” 

“ All night—because it’s ordered?” 

“ Jenny, if you do not shut your eyes, I shall be very cross with 
you,” said Miss Christopherson gently enough. 

“T am going to try to sleep. But if he comes—ifhe rings that big 
bell at the gates, however late—you will see that the porter lets him in. 
I am sure that you will do that.” 

“T have the pass-keys to-night. The porter has gone to bed. I 
will let him in myself.” 

“How kind you are! IfI were only halfas good, I should be 
sure of heaven.” 

“ Jenny,” cried Miss Christopherson warmly; “I’m bad, and sul- 
len, and spiteful, and malicious, and hated by everybody—by every- 
body in all the world, my dear! Don’t say another word, don’t vex 
me, don’t disturb me.” 
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Jenny succumbed to this. vehemence, and closed her eyes. But 
she lay thinking of it for long afterwards. There was no sleep for 
her, no chance of sleep; but she did not say as much again, and 
she only opened her quivering eyelids sufficiently wide to watch the 
figure of her favourite nurse, who had stolen to the low-burning fire, and 
was brooding over it, with one fair white hand holding her chin, and 
her elbow resting on her lap. She thought there for a long period : 
the great clock of the establishment—a noisy, sonorous clock, which had 
been presented by the first patron, and which Jenny Spanswick wished 
had been buried with him—struck twelve, and one, without the grace- 
ful figure by the fire changing its position. Suddenly the coals in 
the grate fell together with a harsh noise, and Maud Christopherson 
glanced towards the bed. 

“ Asleep, Jenny?” 

‘‘No, Miss Maud.” 

“Try, child, try. Count fifty thousand; I have heard that that is 
a good plan.” 

Jenny did not count fifty thousand, and did not fall asleep; but 
Miss Christopherson herself began to doze instead of her. She was 
tired with her journey; the silence in the room had its quiescent effect, 
and all was very still without. 

Suddenly Jenny raised her head to listen. Someone, a long way 
off on the footpath leading to the institution, was advancing at a sharp 
pace. It was like his step; so very like his step to her excited fancy, 
that she cried out sharply : 

“* Miss Maud, I hear him; I—I think I hear him coming!” 

Miss Christopherson was awake directly, and looking anxiously 
towards her. 

“Fancy, Jenny. Do try and—” 

She started to her feet. The bell at the great iron gates clanged 
loudly, and as it seemed to her incessantly, and she was moving to the 
door the instant afterwards. 

“Tt is he!” cried Jenny. ‘O, make haste!” 

“Tt may be a runaway ring,” said the governess. ‘“ Do not excite 
yourself unnecessarily; do not be disappointed if this is someone else.” 

She went swiftly from the room along the corridor, down the stone 
steps, through the door into the cool quadrangle, where the fine rain 
was falling still, across to the oaken gates, which she unlocked, and 
beyond them to the great iron gates, whereat a tall high-shouldered 
man was standing, clutching at the railings, and peering through them 
eagerly. 

“ What is your business?” asked Miss Christopherson. 

“My name is Spanswick. There is a little child here—my niece— 
who is very ill, I—I am told.” 

“Come in,” said the governess, unlocking the gate; “I am glad 
that you are here.” 
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She admitted the tall man, who raised a large and shabby hat to 
her; she locked the gate, opened the oaken doors, which she also locked 
behind her; crossed the quadrangle, passed with him through the 
infirmary-door, locking that also; went up the stone steps, along the 
corridor, and into the sick-room, with the tall shabby man, who had 
asked no questions all the way. 

Jenny held her arms towards him as he entered, and shrieked out : 

“TI knew you would come! O, I knew that you would not stop 
away when I was ill!” 

The man gave one heavy sob at the sight of her, went across the 
room with quick steps, knelt down, and put his arms around her as she 
lay there. 

“O Jenny dear!” he faltered forth, “ how’s this?” 
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OSTEND GAIETIES 


I. 


A curious feature in the nature of the agreeable votaries of pleasure 
we call foreigners is their discounting, as it were, the grand blessings 
of open air, sky, and sea, which we are apt to hold cheap because we 
pay nothing for them. Sabrina fair sits below the wave at nearly all 
their gay bathing ports; and the strange Frenchwomen, who are them- 
selves nearly as like monsters as the mermaids their paddling and splash- 
ing disturb, make of the very ocean a theatre and a stage, on which 
they dress and decorate and exhibit themselves. The Frenchman who 
is jealously greedy to secure his lumps of sugar at the café—a balance 
of what has been allowed him for his coffee—putting it away carefully 
in his pocket for a future eau sucrée, is but a type of his fellows. Among 
them all there is no waste; and thus bathing in the great sea becomes 
not the irregular disorganised process it is with us, but a grand “ ex- 
ploitation,” controlled, “uniformed,” administered; the ocean is 
made to fall into the round of delights, and a bathing-machine, gilt 
and covered with flowers, is dragged behind the car of Pleasure. 

Here, on this August morning, are the “ Baths of the sea” begin- 
ning work on a certain coast fronting our English shores. It is the 
most beautiful strand that can be conceived, smooth as a billiard-table, 
stretching out for many a league. With these advantages treated in 
the most skilful way for the benefit of man, a low sloping pier has 
been run along; not too high, as is often done at home, so as to cut 
off all idea of association, but more of a stone bank, sloping. gently 
down. Here is the most charming of promenades, beside which stands 
the elegant open pavilion, Indian-like in its glass roof and endless 
blinds, which are almost as complicated as the sails of a man-of-war in 
their ropes and mechanism. They seem to be worked by a whole 
corps of blind-men, their commander keeps a wary eye on the sun, 
and when the latter has stolen a march on us, and is blazing in on us 
through some unguarded openings, the captain—he wears a uniform— 
gives the signal—the men are at their tackle; of a sudden there is a 
clatter and rattling as of blocks, blinds divide, fly upwards, come down, 
the monster is shut out, and fresh openings let the air in, but not him. 
Carrying the metaphor a little farther, it seems like the deck of an - 
Indiaman on some bright day: it is now, at 9 a.m., crowded with 
passengers, leaning over the bulwarks, looking out at the sea—an 
operation that never palls—sitting at little tables and reading news- 
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papers; while “down below” is crowded by the gay morning loungers, 
already discussing their bath—“ Mon bain” everyone says, It is the 
pleasantest thing in the world to have a light breakfast here, coffee 
and fresh butter, and a “pistol” of bread; the lively morning paper or 
the} little red Zanéerne in your hand, and the soft breeze fluttering the 
blind overhead. 

II. 

But what a crowd! what a particoloured, pretty, ugly, gay, broken, 
cheerful miscellany! As we sit at the ‘able-@héte of our hostelry, 
which is a broad-windowed pavilion that “ gives” on the street, we hear 
the cracking whip, the rumbling wheel, and see the omnibus roll by 
with its ladder on the top, laden with the great domed trunks, literally 
black, white, and gray, like orders of friars; huge solid stores, all 
crammed with finery, which we shall see by and by. They are pouring 
in. This is our season; house-rent is rising every hour. The Rus- 
sians are coming! and the “list” bristles over with briers like Men- 
schikoff, Kornikoski, and such names. There are great Italians and 
greater French. A king and a grand-duke are known to be in the town, 
all for these “baths of the sea.” Think of our vulgar element—well 
enough to wash in, and “ all that”—beside this more august one, thus 
honoured, and which all the great ones come to see. 

The summer sun has begun his work already, and the round stout 
men are gasping and languishing on chairs. The ladies bear it 
admirably; they have camped in little settlements on half-a-dozen 
chairs in a circle, one in the centre for their feet; their fingers 
busy, and their tongues yet busier. They are dressed in white mus- 
lin, like the supernumeraries in a grand opera. We shall see them 
in many a dress before the day is over. They are, indeed, only so 
many milliners’ “blocks” on which to exhibit all these fine clothes. ~ 
Nor are their lords and masters and admirers less remarkable ; by and 
by we shall see them all go past. Down along this wonderful pro- 
menade stretches a row of the brightest-looking palaces, each with 
its little tempting shed attached—a cool grot and mossy cell with 
shade and inviting tables, and the café within—and at one side the 
cooler chamber with the snowy linen, and coloured wine-glasses, and 
flowers, and the hundred-and-one covers ; apparatus for the fable-@’héte. 
All must be passed by as the procession hurries on to the baths of the 
sea—the smooth sands dotted over as a camp—with the white machines, 
like tents, always moving out. Here is the first variety of costume, 
that in which to go to the bath; Caroline following behind with the 
bathing-dress in its neat case. It is hard to describe the air of pride 
and complacency with which the men walk down—the dandies and 
gaudins—the mincing air with which they carry their thin little sac; 
the pride as though they were going to mount and show-off on a 
spirited horse in the “‘ Wood.” Of course to the sea and the baths an 
administration” is not wanting, and I have no doubt they would be 
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happy if they could put him in a uniform, and clap a képi on his head. 
Here is a bathing-machine labelled ‘ Administration of the Baths,” as 
dilapidated and uncomfortable an office as can be conceived. Here 
is “‘ Service médicale,” like a showman’s box, and where the doctors must 
have an uncomfortable time of it and scarcely dignified accommodation. 
Here too is the “ Office for the deposit of Objects during Bathing,” and 
an office for the “costumes ;” all of which are more or less rickety, but 
run on light wheels, so that a convenient horse can be attached, to 
draw them all away when the waves encroach. 

The life of the donkeys here is something supremely happy. They 
stand in long rows all day long till wanted, have a well-fed cob-like 
appearance, and are inclined to frisk it and be waggish. We can here 
see the true ass expression, which is really something humorous and 
shrewd ; and this would seem to hint that the conventional inert 
stupidity is the result of cruel treatment,—that the mere application 
of the name to human incapacity was made in countries where such 
treatment obtained. They seemed to have endless joking with each 
other, as well as against their female owner; a favourite one being the 
slipping away privately when her back is turned, to join a friend who 
is farther off. Detection, instead of leading to barbarous wrenching at 
the mouth and beating, is followed by an enjoyment of the incident, 
and a good-natured leading back of the offender, who obeys with an 
affected penitence, but the frisking in whose tail shows that he is 
determined to repeat the experiment when opportunity offers. Such 
well-fed, well-kept, well-dressed creatures, so forward, so conscious of 
their own importance, and so up to tricks, it was really a pleasure to 
see. Did they ever waste a thought on their brothers in another land 
—hewers of wood, sold into slavery, persecuted, starved, crushed into 
the very Smikes of the animal creation? Many friends of humanity 
would be inclined, I have no doubt, to take up the case of these hap- 
less creatures, but for the ridicule that would of a certainty attend 
such patronage. 

The dresses are of the most harlequin sort, and become the ladies 
tolerably, but make the men truly grotesque. The more ambitious the 
attempt, the more absurd the result. Some are zebra-striped, some 
yellow and black, red and blue, and fit tightly to attenuated forms. 
Yet the dandy and petit maitre minces and flirts even among the waves, 
and pursues his bows and scrapes regardless of all impediments. Out- 
side, a well-manned boat keeps wary watch in case of accident. The 
dreadful bathing-men in their red dresses are the ugliest of their 
species 

Our Ostenders—like all natives along this unpropitious foreign 
coast—have to make desperate exertions to keep their port open. 
They are always picking and scooping, and have hard work to preserve 
clear and passable that sort of Birdcage-walk which leads in between 
palings from the sea. But they think themselves very nautical, and 
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the port quite a great one. Their grand pride is the three or four tiny 
mail-boats with very slim funnels, and which every second person tells 
us are Belgian pure and simple—built by Belgians, and commanded by 
officers of the Belgian “marine,” whatever or wherever that is. Ofa 
fine summer’s evening, when we are all, some thousands strong, idling 
away up at the terrace, crowding together—chairs touching, and with 
no room for anyone to walk, as if we were emigrants herded on the 
deck—there comes a flutter and prodigious excitement. Everyone 
turns or stands up; there are exclamations of pride and delight; it 
is the little mail-yacht, steaming out slowly and peacefully, Dover 
bound. Not a ripple is on the sea, not a breath is abroad. Some 
wistful eyes and some aching hearts follow her—luckless exiles, sen- 
tenced to this honourable expatriation, who have seen that departure 
a thousand times, and for whom it has always an interest ever new. 

On the fine days we can see the wickerwork-looking piers that 
twist out into the sea tolerably well crowded, mainly with stout French 
and Belgian gentlemen, who, just as they do their “sport” with a 
theatrical dress and fussiness, so as to proclaim to everyone what they 
are engaged in, now dress for the part of nautical men. The piers, it 
may be noticed, are furnished with long rows of a curious apparatus, 
which certainly must hold a very mean and unsportsmanlike place in 
the appliances of the craft, and would really make the placid Walton 
blush. This “fishing made easy” is diligently pursued ; numbers of 
young French and Belgians, who should know better, are seated each 
behind a sort of windlass, with a huge bell-net overhanging, which 
they let down and duly raise. The patience of these gentry is amazing ; 
they are never tired of winding up. Others sit waiting their turn, when 
there is a run upon the windlasses, looking at the happy fishers in pos- 
session much as a nervous man watches for the Z%mes in the hands of 
a slow reader. The delight—almost frantic—when something is seen 
faintly plunging below—sign that a fish is coming up—is almost child- 
ish. The agitation is such that often the captive—a poor unwholesome 
thing, barely a hand’s width—succeeds in slipping through the trembling 
fingers and escapes to his pristine mud. We see some of these sports- 
men—gentlemen in very short-waisted English tweeds—carrying home 
their spoil. 

In our little basins lie three or four yachts, flying the ugly Belgian 
colours, which seem of all known flags the most unnautical. Such 
colours as black and yellow are disagreeable. There is a shabbiness about 
these attempts at the pretty pastime; the Belgian counts, who own 
them, seeming to have purchased old battered fishing-boats, converted 
cheaply into something like the charming and elegant craft we are 
accustomed to in English waters. These patched affairs would be 
humiliating to look at but for the fact that they and their owners fur- 
nish plenty of amusement. It is pleasant to see lying among them 
the little English schooner, tight, trim, and elegant, looking like a girl 
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of fashion at a country-town ball, among the crowd of ill-dressed hoy- 
dens. More pleasant still is it to see, as we do one morning, a crack 
cutter fresh from Cowes, eighty tons’ burden, with an air of business and 
perhaps mischief, coming in steadily and securely, and handled to per- 
fection. 

Their sails, straw-coloured, chocolate, and at best disgracefully dirty, 
would make an English yachtsman blush, who would as soon think 
of exhibiting his dainty pet to such disadvantage as of displaying 
himself in dirty linen. The air with which these noblemen would 
come down for their day’s sport, the ostentation of putting-off, the 
fussy personal service, the loosing al/ ropes and hauling all ropes, was 
a never-failing entertainment. But a rarer treat was to see them 
“making” their own moorings, when some dreadful flounderings, 
foulings, and wild jibings and entanglements were invariably the re- 
sult. The unhappy boat, thus drifting wildly and helplessly, seemed 
to hang her old head and feel her degradation. The scene gene- 
rally ended in some charitable English craft, feeling for the honourable 
profession thus brought to shame, having to send-off an English sailor 
in his punt with line, &c.; a service for which the foreign count shows 
no gratitude. Even where the French marquis comes down—Eng- 
lish all over—in a handsome English schooner built by Inman, with 
Lapthornian sails, and ten fresh healthy Cowes hands on board, with 
an English sailing-master, and the buttons of some third-class English 
club, the thing will not do. Builder and sailmaker, skipper and hands 
feel—unreasonably, it must be owned—that it is quite another thing. 
They feel as if they were supplying or serving some playactor. They 
want respect; they are ashamed when they meet their own fellows. 
In vain the marquis struts along his deck, and tells them— which 
he does often—that they must take in “ one-two-tree reef;” in vain 
he flourishes away with “de ruddére,” and amid the ill-suppressed 
mutterings of his skipper, and the no less significant looks of faces 
from the fore-deck, makes his vessel all but run into other vessels, and 
affects to carry off the narrow escape as a proof of skilful and nicely- 
calculated steering. The hands have a good-natured contempt for the 
owner, “the markis,” who is fond of putting on his game-bag on deck, 
and firing guns at little stray birds in port. He brings on board 
strange friends in strange dresses ; distinguished Jockey-Club gentle- 
men, who get ill, and whose ways are wonderful. In the court of our 
hotel I meet a bluff Jack-tar, with “Cora” in gold letters on his cap—a 
delicate compliment to a famous lady in Paris, of which the honest 
bearer was unconscious—trying hard to explain himself to the landlord 
and landlady about a double-barrelled gun he was carrying. The 
embarrassment of languages, and yet unconcern of the mariner ; the 
unaccustomed implement he was carrying ; his no attempt at French, 
while at the same time he was indignant he was not understood, were 
highly characteristic. As I intervened, he told me—revolving a quid at 
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the same time—that he “ was looking for the Lord Mayor of Broodges,” 
to whom the fowling-piece belonged—one Mr. Dam-liar. The tar meant 
no disrespect. ‘“‘ They can’t tell me anything about him here,” he added 
with a smile. It was the Burgomaster of Bruges. 

Sometimes the King comes down with all his family, whom we 
see in a procession of perambulators, attended by a very stagy-looking 
servant. The royal carriage drives about the narrow streets, but has 
that hint of shabbiness or untidiness about servants and horses which 
every stranger will note in foreign equipages. Such are not to the 
manner born, and break down pretty much as do the yachts and sea- 
manship. The King—tall, fair, interesting-looking, but unhealthy—is 
seen moving about, along the crowded Digue, where everyone insists 
on rising and saluting—courtesies which might certainly be abated 
with convenience to both sides. 

One fiercely-broiling Sunday morning, the large Place seems to be 
crowded for some great solemnity ; and it may be noted here what a 
useful feature this is in all foreign towns—an official central spot, 
capable of holding all, or nearly all, and where anything public must 
be done. It is the people’s place. Down the middle are drawn up 
the civic guards—the militia in fact—in that ugly dress which in 
France and Belgium seems so popular with that service,—the drum- 
shaped hat, and the heavy white-cord epaulettes, which appear to hang 
like the pails of a London milkman. There is something very gro- 
tesque in the air of these citizen soldiers, who are all round as butts, 
awkward, and recall the old type seen in pictures of English fencibles 
and yeomanry. To look down the line and note the uncomfortable air, 
the sense of uncomfortable stoutness braced up tightly, the way in 
which the strap of the shako lay on many a treble and quadruple chin, 
the awful heat, and the importance of the colonel—a vast baker, the 
forward part of whose person seemed to be slipping down on to the 
very neck and mane of the horse—his agitation, for they were expecting 
the King every moment—all this made a most grotesque spectacle, 
though we are accustomed enough at home to some oddities in Volun- 
teer life. I suppose the corps numbered about a hundred or so. At 
last the King did come, and good-naturedly allowed himself to be taken 
round the ranks, narrowly inspecting both the fronts of the men and 
their backs, according to precedent, and no doubt expressing himself 
delighted, also according to precedent, with all he discovered in each 
direction. All this while the sun was like a blast-furnace; but the 
King went through the business manfully. Then the marching past 
set in; fours deep, the short stout men perspiring along at five miles, 
round and round, and round again, shouting hoarsely as they passed 
the King, who smiled, and carried out the little fiction of each being 
quite a new corps that had just defiled by. Getting round the corners 
was a serious business, the lines becoming all bent and ragged and broken 
into pieces, though the officers made frantic exertions to keep things 
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even decent, walking backwards, running at this man, pulling another 
forward, driving a third back. But at last the diverting spectacle was 
done, and they marched off home, wore their uniforms the whole of 
that day, and were greatly admired wherever they showed themselves. 
One might wonder at this pride, for with us there is scarcely so much 
reverence for the militia; but in this country the civic force takes pre- 
cedence of the Line. 

For the lover of pleasure there is abundance of evening diversions. 
He can have his fill of music, dancing, and gaming. In the Place is a 
redoute or casino; the old pattern of faded assembly-rooms, once 
magnificent, and which dot Europe all over. We may well admire the 
taste and variety which the older architects imported into these places, 
with which our own dancing-rooms, so meagre in the appointments and 
designs, contrast so unfavourably. This Ostend ballroom is certainly 
the handsomest and most elegant in design that can be conceived. 
Part of it, at each side, runs in broad aisles, as it were, where those 
who do not dance may sit at secure anchorage, having quite as large 
a share of the space as the dancers. This is the true theory for effect ; 
for the former class are as much entitled to enjoy the scene as the latter, 
and not to be huddled away on benches, or squeezed against the wall. 
With a low musicians’ gallery, not hung up in the air, but springing 
from a rich alcove, whence discoursed the most charming music, valses 
of the refined Strauss and Gungl, the “ Amoretten,” the “ Jungen- 
herren,” and the passionate “ Acceleration.” Such dancing, such floor, 
and partners most agreeable. Every night came that queer eccentric 
dance, which some professor of the Place invented, known as the 
“‘ Ostendaise,” which consists of half-a-dozen slow steps @ Ja funeral 
march, with a corresponding flighty measure, to the well-known air of 
“Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” On off-nights the dancing was down 
at a curious little casino next to the sea. The moon up, and the 
level waters rolling-in solemnly and sonorously on the smooth slant 
of the pier, the long ranks of promenaders stroll on listlessly towards 
the lighthouses, and see before them, at the very edge of the water, 
the wide open doors, and the blazing lamps, and the dancers flying 
round to the rather attenuated strains of fiddle and piano. This of 
course sounds meagre after the richer diet up at the casino, the nobler 
diapason of full orchestra. 

When this is over, the night’s diversion is only beginning. Under 
the old casino in the Place is a large café, rather mouldy and run to 
seed. In the café is a club, which the resident gentility of the place af- 
fect to make select, and where a few newspapers are taken. Here, after 
ten o’clock, the “ fast” men, the English “broken-down,” crowd in, and 
really do “ make a night of it.” The spectacle is curious, and not so 
familiar or well known as the German watering-place shape of amuse- 
ment. At ten o'clock this public gambling sets in: a little table is 
drawn into the middle, two écarté players sit down, all the rest crowd 
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round. Two gentleman act as croupiers, take everyone’s money, lay 
down and take charge of the stakes on each side, which generally 
reach to nearly a hundred pounds. I admire the fashion with which 
they recollect, with great nicety, the sum everyone puts down. The 
player that loses retires, and his place is taken by another, whose name 
is on aroll or rostre. This is real earnest gambling, and goes on re- 
gularly every night until three or four o’clock in the morning; thus 
beating the Homburgers and Badeners. The café-keeper indemnifies 
himself for these terrible hours by a sort of gambling capitation tax— 
at midnight a franc for everyone in the room; at one A.M. two francs; 
at two, three francs; at three, five francs. Thus are sleepy waiters 
and languid gasmen satisfied. At these small hours there are per- 
fect pictures to be seen: anxious faces, very old and decayed; young 
boys, whose fathers are on their keeping as it were, and cannot afford 
such pranks; broken-down town men of fashion, seeking in this inferior 
shape of excitement a faint reflex of glorious but fatal whist-nights at 
Brookes’s and the old Alfred. Gambling is now without restraint from 
the police, who do not control it as they do at other places. 
These are the humours of Ostend-by-the-Sea. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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MY NAMESAKE AND I 


My name is Murray Menteith, and I wish it wasn’t. At least, I don’t 
exactly wish it wasn’t, because it is a pretty name, and a good name, 
which is more important. Common people, who are uncertain, or only 
too certain, about their grandfathers, are not likely to have such a name 
among them as Murray Menteith. My brother’s name is Douglas, and 
even that circumstance, otherwise gratifying, has proved inconvenient 
to me in connection with a horrid fatality which has pursued and come 
up with me on several occasions already, and may have ever so many 
shocks in store for me yet; so that, while I don’t exactly wish that 
Murray Menteith was not my name, and Douglas Menteith my bro- 
ther’s, I do wish very sincerely that we were the only Murray and 
Douglas Menteith in the world, or at any rate in this part of it. 

Douglas has not been pursued by the above-indicated fatality, and 
Ihad rather not mention the matter to him; for his nature is some- 
what rugged, and he has an odious habit of laughing at anything which 
he considers a good joke, perfectly indifferent to the sensitive feelings 
which may be lacerated by the witticism. Perhaps his turn may come, 
and then he will welcome the sympathy of a brother whom he has 
hitherto regarded rather in the light of a “muff,” just because I have 
a turn for sentiment and am not ashamed of it, and because I don’t 
devote myself to fatiguing bodily exercises, for cruel purposes, which he 
calls field-sports. 

Iam studious, well-informed, and decidedly well-looking, though 
not precisely what your patrons of prize-fighting, or women who look 
upon a heavy dragoon as the ideal of manly beauty, would call a “ fiae 
man.” Iam not tall enough to be awkward, nor short enough to be 
insignificant, and my personal appearance is indicative of intellectual 
superiority, and a thoughtful habit of mind. My namesake may pos- 
sibly resemble Douglas, who is a big fellow, given to cultivate his 
muscles at the expense of his brains, and who subscribes heartily to 
that creed which has been pithily summarised as “fearing God, and 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours.” The other Murray 
Menteith, who is the bodily presentment of my “ fatality,” may be like 
him ; indeed, I have no doubt he is, for as he has been described to me, 
he is a coarse sort of person, of practical tastes—as it is the fashion to 
call those horrid energetic people who put themselves into perpetual per- 
spirations, and make everyone else uncomfortable; but he cannot possibly 
resemble me. But that I regard the expression in a Shakespearian and 
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therefore unobjectionable sense, I should not like to say that a “ cursed 
spite” caused my namesake and his brother, who is my brother’s name- 
sake, to arrive at St. Andrews—an institution, as everyone in and out 
of Scotland knows, unrivalled in the world as a seat of learning—just 
before my brother and I quitted the classic halls, to whose shelter I look 
back with reverence, and he, I regret to say, does not look back at all. 
I never happened to see the gentlemen—our “doubles,” as Douglas 
called them; but he did the very day we left, I believe, and laughed in 
his big, obstreperous sort of way over some execrable joke about our 
being also “quits.” Of course I took no notice; to rebuke him would 
be unbrotherly, and I endeavour to amend his taste and correct his 
failings by silence. I merely remarked, when the similarity of names 
turned up again in conversation, that it was very fortunate we were 
leaving the university, so that no absurd mistakes could be made, or 
stupid, ill-bred, practical jokes attempted. I made the remark some- 
what severely,—Douglas has a shockingly unrefined taste for practical 
joking,—and I never gave the subject another thought. 

My pursuits are literary,—chiefly poetical, with a dash of the phi- 
losophical, and a tendency towards the scientific. I am fond of geology, 
and I may say devoted to philology, and its cognate science ethnology. 
I am an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Tennyson, Professor Huxley, Max 
Miiller, Captain Grant, and Arminius Vambéry. I should like to go 
to Central Asia if it were not for the heat, the fatigue, and the neces- 
sary hypocrisy with respect to my religious opinions. That, and the 
smell of the camels, I never could endure. Douglas has no tastes, as I 
understand the term ; he is a “very fair farmer,” according to the bar- 
barous phrase in use in Dumfriesshire, and has the cruel propensities I 
have before mentioned. So he and I parted company after we left St. 
Andrews, and I remained for some time in Edinburgh, while he sought 
the secluded scenes and congenial cattle of Glentacket, as a place as 
flat as the Bog of Allen was absurdly named. I shall ever recall that 
brief period,—even though, as the poet (who understood human nature 
so well that he made a lover talk to his mistress of his “calm light 
love”) beautifully sings, 


“Bleak as the blast of December my life may prove,” 


for then I revelled in the fresh delights of literary society; I met num- 
bers of persons of my own way of thinking; though perhaps the majo- 
rity were a little superficial ; and I frequently danced with Susan Price, 
whose only defect was her name. TI allude to this frivolous, and indeed 
fatiguing, amusement thus emphatically, because if I had not danced 
with Susan Price, I could not possibly have enjoyed her society so 
much as I did; for dance she would, and dance she did, whenever and 
wherever she had the opportunity, of which there was no scarcity in 
Edinburgh, during that unusually gay and delightfal season. Susan 
Price was the daughter of a London lawyer, the eldest daughter, report 
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said the prettiest, and she was staying on a tolerably long visit with her 
mother’s sister, Mrs. Sandilands, whose house was one of the pleasantest 
in Edinburgh, and who declared, with charming candour, and in a 
broad Lowland accent, that she hoped her niece would not “go south” 
single, but marry and settle within easy reach of Princes-street. Susan 
Price was a very pretty girl when I met her,—at a scientific lecture, 
by the way, which gave me a high opinion of her intellect, and laid me 
open to surprise when I discovered the catholicity of her tastes, and 
her peculiar predilection for the fastest kind of dancing. Nay, I wili be 
magnanimous, and acknowledge that she is a very pretty girl still; 
though the dream is ended, the sleeper is awakened; and I am—well, 
not exactly desolate, but certainly disconcerted. She had bright brown 
eyes, and bright brown hair, and a bright brown complexion, I think, 
but no doubt I ought to use some other word to describe it, and her 
cheeks glowed with a rich colour which looked like the very hue of 
health, and which the east wind itself could not either wither or harden 
into coarseness or blowsiness. She had a bright brown look about her 
altogether, and the whitest teeth—with such a milky innocent white- 
ness, though; no suggestion of snap, snarl, or moral cannibalism about 
them—and the sauciest smile, to be perfectly modest, and becoming 
@ well-bred little lady, I ever saw. I don’t mean to say I fell in love 
with Susan Price, but I walked into love with her, intentionally and 
deliberately. She suited me exactly, according to all my theories. She 
was pretty and bright, and sweet enough for me, in my capacity of 
poet in taste and feeling, though not yet “ vulgarised in verse,” as I 
have seen it beautifully expressed. She was clever enough to under- 
stand me perfectly without attempting any absurd equality; indeed, 
she was much too sensible for anything of that sort, and recognised 
the grand truth that a husband’s place is that of Gamaliel. She had 
quite an ardent taste for science, attended ail the lectures, which 
abounded just then, with exemplary punctuality, and was so enthusi- 
astic about the “pioneers of civilisation,” as she called my favourite 
travellers, that I began to think whether a mild exploration, in some 
not very dangerous region of the tropical zone, might not be a possible 
method of adding éclat to a honeymoon trip. Susan Price was very 
energetic; I could not avoid seeing that; and though it jarred upon 
me a little, I remembered that one energetic person in a household 
was rather an advantage, and that, at all events, when we were mar- 
ried, she would probably give up dancing. 

I have said her name was her sole defect, but I soon ceased to 
mind it; indeed, I rather liked the idea of changing it for her, espe- 
cially as I discovered one evening, while the “sides” were blundering 
through the invariably impracticable fourth figure of a quadrille, and 
looking foolish and miserable in the attempt, that she particularly 
admired my patronymic. I had been thinking about the proposal, 
and all the other formalities which must be encountered before I could 
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call Susan my own, and “ Miss Price” no longer, and though I flatter 
myself I am not a man who could possibly look or feel ridiculous under 
any circumstances, I confess I felt anxious that these preliminaries 
should be conducted with becoming dignity, and at the same time 
with a certain touch of originality befitting my poetical and refined 
temperament. 

We had been talking of the new novels, and the names (and indeed 
the colours, for “red” was coming into fashion just then) of their 
heroines, and then of Highland and Scotch names in general. 

“T like almost all the Macs,” said Miss Price, in her decided lively 
way. 

Then I explained to her the significance of the Mac and the O, 
so puzzling and meaningless to all but the Celtic ear. Her attention 
wandered, I thought, as I got farther into the mazes of the clans and 
the tartans, and I recalled it by saying abruptly, 

“We are rather proud of our name, Miss Price; do you like it? 
Time out of mind we have borne the same Christian names, and have 
always been Douglas and Murray Menteith.” 

“Murray Menteith,” she repeated softly, “Murray Menteith.” I 
had never thought the name so musical, so refined ; I had never liked 
it so much before. A swift, rosy blush spread itself over her face, and 
there was a look in her brown eyes I had never seen in them till then. 
*T do indeed like it ; I think it a beautiful name.” 

What happiness! What a delightful opportunity! What a capital 
suggestion! It might have been rather commonplace to ask her to 
accept the name she admired, had it come about in any other way, but 
in this, it was exquisitely opportune. 

Ah, yes, of course, it was always my luck! The “ sides” left off their 
imbecile capering, the music changed, and we had to begin the fifth 
figure, danced too, in the deadly-lively style at present in vogue, in 
which one is debarred from the brief but delightful familiarity of the 
“‘galop round.” When we were at liberty to stand still again, Miss 
Price, whose fatal activity of mind made it hopeless to attempt to renew a 
conversation of which the thread had been broken, plunged into a discus- 
sion about the imperial quadrilles, and the valse d deux temps, or 
“waltz, ah, don’t attempt it,” as Douglas called it, not once, which 
might have been pardoned as a youthful indiscretion, but every time he 
could drag the joke (!) into the conversation. That was my last dance 
with Susan that night; but I did not mind that much, because I knew 
I should see her the next day at a “literary tea,” where I had pro- 
mised to read some “selections” from the poets, and I thought, after 
brief reflection, that such an occasion would be even more suitable than 
the present. I did not even hand her downstairs, but I followed in her 
wake, and as she tied the cords of her pretty scarlet cloak in the hall, 
I saw the end of a piece of paper remarkably like an envelope protrud- 
ing from what I believe I ought to call the tucker of her dress. This 
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little discovery filled me with joy—security I cannot say I needed—for 
I had copied for and sent to her, in the afternoon, some delightfully 
soothing lines on perpetual grief, which I had found in an old annual, 
and of course they formed the contents of the envelope thus prized and 
honoured. 

I was not a little provoked to find, when I reached my chambers 
that night, an urgent letter from Douglas, requesting me to go to Glen- 
tacket at once on business of importance. He did not mention its 
nature, but said he would send a gig—a horrid conveyance, which to my 
mind combines the utmost possible discomfort with the greatest pos- 
sible risk—to meet me at the nearest station at four o’clock on the 
following day. This was a pleasant arrangement, and there was no 
appeal from it, as he had been careful not to tell me what I was wanted 
for ; and suppose there had been a death in the family, and I had not 
gone, nobody would believe I had not known it. No, I must go; duty 
said so, and natural curiosity echoed it; and so I made up my mind, 
sent an apology and an explanation to Miss Mac Murdo for my non- 
appearance at the literary tea, and started for Glentacket, where I found 
Douglas in his usual oppressively robust health and intolerably boiste- 
rous spirits, and my aunt and the girls as uninterestingly well as women 
who live in the country, dine early, have no pecuniary troubles, and 
nothing on their minds but tracts and bead-work, are accustomed to be. 
The business on which Douglas had sent me so inconsiderate a sum- 
mons was the sale of a farm, which it appeared he could not effect 
without my concurrence. I am sure he might have taken it for granted ; 
I neither know nor care anything about business, so long as I get my 
rights ; and to do Douglas justice, I am quite sure of getting them, in 
any matter in which he is' equally concerned. The business had one 
recommendation, it was soon over, and I determined to return to Edin- 
burgh on the next day but one, and had before me the delightful pro- 
spect of meeting Miss Price at a lecture on the latest developments of 
conchological science; an occasion upon which I thought it probable 
she might be sufficiently at leisure to regard me with interest and at- 
tention. With my poetical temperament, I am naturally a great 
smoker, and I am also naturally fond of gazing upon the moonlit 
heavens, free from the vulgarising obstructions of domestic architecture. 
The indulgence of these tastes in combination, on the second evening 
of my stay at Glentacket (the first was wet, as usual), led to my strolling 
unsuspectingly along the terrace in front of the house, falling down 
a short flight of steps, one of Douglas’s horrid “ improvements,”—really, 
his restless activity of mind in matters of no importance grows more 
and more offensive,—and finding myself struggling in the mud of an 
artificial pool, with an inartistic and ineffective little fountain in the 
middle of it, against which I cut both my shins severely. 

I caught a very bad cold, I was much bruised, and dead-lame. 
Hence confinement to my bed for two days, to the house for a week, 
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and also hence these presents, the plaint of a victim of circumstances 
and of a coincidence. Of course I thought incessantly of Susan Price, 
and my deferred proposal; and ofcourse I planned a number of schemes 
for making it, when the time should come, duly effective and elegant. 
I pined to learn something of her, during the lengthsome days of 
absence. Had she danced as much as usual, while I was unable to 
move, except in a kind of hop at once painful and ungraceful? Per- 
haps to her also the hours had been “ leaden-footed,” and she had 
found no solace in society or science. Had she communed with her 
own heart and been still? had she read the verses, and wept over them ? 
had she, perchance, taken them to be my own composition? Delightful 
thought! for though I must needs undeceive her, the tender, woful 
wailings of so pathetic a plaint would marvellously tend to attune her 
heart to all the softer emotions. I wearied for some news of her, and 
I almost cursed the inaction to which I was condemned, and the absurd 
process of wet-rag and oil-silk bandages, and weak-tea and dry-toast 
diet to which I was subjected. 

At length news of her came in a most unexpected manner—no 
other than a letter from herself—which my sister Lucinda handed to 
me with a grave expression of curiosity becoming a young person of 
serious tendencies. 

“Ts that pink paper the fashion among worldlings, Murray?” she 
asked. (I suppose there’s a particular kind of stationery for the “con- 
verted.”) ‘Your correspondent writes rather a careless hand; and I 
can’t say I admire the seal.” 

I did not know the hand (it was big and spluttering—a wilful, 
wayward kind of scribbling—but characteristic, I thought afterwards, 
and nice in its way), and I looked close at it, and the seal. It bore a 
well-cut impression of a Cupid, in the customary full undress, carrying 
a lantern, his finger on his lip, and the legend was “ Hush, hush!” I 
did not read the letter until Lucinda had left the room, which she did 
tossing her head with virtuous and pious indignation, and, I have no 
doubt, entertaining the gravest suspicions of my correspondent. Ima- 
gine my feelings when the following lines met my enraptured gaze: 


‘ Princes-street, Tuesday. 

“My DEAREST Murray,—As I have not yet heard your present 
address, and I can’t put off writing to you on the chance of a letter 
which may not come for two or three days—it’s well you explained that 
business engages you, sir, or I wouldn’t bear your silence patiently—I 
send this to St. Andrews, always, I suppose, a safe address. You will 
be savage when you hear that all our plans are knocked on the head; 
and now, after all your anxiety to get to Edinburgh, and all your im- 
patience at the delay, you will not find me there. Papa has written to 
Mrs. 8, to say I must return to London at once, though Julia is not to 
be married for three weeks yet, because that horrid old nuisance Dr. 
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Tuthill is going up to London on Friday, and papa will have me go 
with him, to prevent my travelling alone, or his having the trouble of 
coming for me; indeed, he couldn’t do that because of business. Bother 
business! I hope—if we get through all our troubles well, and papa 
can be brought round to see that as we love each other so devotedly, 
and are determined never to love any other person, he had better let 
us marry quietly—you will never have any business; I feel sure it is 
the greatest barrier to domestic happiness. However, I haven’t time to 
write about that now. I must go, that’s certain; and I only wish it 
were as certain that I shall come back; but that depends on many 
things; and I think it would be better for you to come up to London, 
and have it out with papa at once. He will be softened by Julia’s wed- 
ding, and I think we may depend on mamma, when we tell her, to worry 
him. Of one thing, at least, you need never feel a doubt—I mean of 
my constancy. We may be parted by the ruthless will of an inexorable 
parent, by our own remorseless destiny, by anything short of death— 


but in vain; I shall ever remain your own 
“ SUSAN.” 


My own Susan! Enchanting, heavenly, delicious ; but still puzzling. 
There was the letter, directed to St. Andrews, and forwarded to me at 
Glentacket; there was the signature; there was the delightful assur- 
ance. My own Susan! But who was Julia? She must suppose me far 
more familiar with her family and their concerns than I really was; she 
must have intended to tell me several things, and left her intention 
unfulfilled; and yet “My dearest Murray,” and “Your own Susan,” 
and the whole tone of the letter—the comfortably-engaged tone, the 
perfectly unembarrassed sentences? Had I proposed to her, and for- 
gotten it? Had I proposed to her in a fit of somnambulism, or in a 
“spiritual trance”? I didn’t believe in spiritualism, and openly scoffed at 
it: had the spirits taken this revenge upon me? It was dreadfully 
puzzling, and every moment’s reflection decreased my first astonished 
pleasure. Where was the delightful embarrassment, where was the 
poetical emotion now? Really, Miss Price had wonderful quickness of 
comprehension, and had taken a hint with marvellous celerity, for I 
could not distinctly remember having ever given her one. I was be- 
ginning to feel very uncomfortable indeed, when I happened to turn 
over the sheet of paper on which the letter was written, and then I saw 
a postscript scrawled on the other side. Remembering the proverbial 
value of such an addendum, I read it rather eagerly : : 


“IT must spare a minute, darling, to tell you how good I think you 
for not objecting to my dancing. I really am fond of it for its own 
sake, and I don’t care a bit for my partner, whoever he may be. And 
then, I have always your last letter next my heart, which dances too, 
and I think of you all the time. There’s a queer little man I meet 
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almost everywhere, and I really like dancing with him. You'll laugh 
when I tell you why,—because -he has nice little feet, and never tears 
my dress; because he is so silly and romantic and conceited, that he 
goes on talking for ever about himself, and the books he reads, and”the 
things he likes, so that one need scarcely talk at all, and I can think of 
you without being interrupted; and last, and most of all, because his 
name is—Murray Menteith.” 


An explanatory postscript with a vengeance! I pass over my feel- 
ings in silence. Poor girl! She had indeed chosen the wrong casket; 
but I could not aid her now. How happy, how intellectual, how re- 
fined a life might have been hers! I proceed to my actions. To write 
upon the letter, “Opened by, but not for me, Murray Menteith,” to 
hand it to the postman, and abandon it to the dreary vicissitudes of 
official destiny, would have been the simplest course. ‘To have en- 
closed it in an indignant letter to the misguided Susan, and sent a 
copy to her papa, warning him that the wife of his bosom was about to 
“worry” him, would have been the course adopted by mere vulgar 
vindictiveness. I trust I am not vindictive ; I know I am incapable 
of vulgarity. Noblesse oblige, and I am confident that even the other 
Murray Menteith is a gentleman. I placed the letter in a large en- 
velope, I sealed it with the imposing armorial seal of the Menteiths, I 
addressed it to “‘ Murray Menteith, Esq., St. Andrews. If absent, to 
await arrival.” And I determined to forget Susan Price there and then; 
a resolution to which circumstances have not permitted me to adhere. 

I have alluded to a “ fatality.” Can I do less, when at least a dozen 
letters of congratulation addressed to the other Murray Menteith, on 
the occasion of his marriage with the misguided girl, reached me in- 
stead? Is it less a “‘ fatality” that I am constantly rallied on my state 
matrimonial; that people are always requesting an introduction to my 
wife ; that I am subjected to constant expense and trouble in sending 
back parcels that don’t belong to me, and do belong to Miss Price’s 
husband ; and that I have good reason to believe much missing pro- 
perty of mine is at this moment in their possession? Lastly, is it any- 
thing less than a fatality that the scientific and literary world, the 
world of taste, my world, in short, are always making extraordinary 
mistakes, of which he invariably reaps the benefit, between my name- 
sake and me? 
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Not, in this instance, a patentee. It was never my friend Tackleboy’s 
misfortune to invent anything that I am aware of; indeed, I may 
assert this with confidence, for any such invention he would most 
assuredly have patented, and by that rash act have been accessory to 
his own ruin. His patent would have undermined his health and 
swallowed up his fortune, blighted his prospects and brought him to 
the grave. That is the natural action of the Patent-Laws almost 
without an exception; and Tackleboy would not have been the excep- 
tion; he was not cut out for it; you could tell that by his round rosy 
face, and restless little gaitered legs. He would have gone. But happily 
there was no danger ; Providence had been kind to Tackleboy, it had 
denied him the faintest ray of the inventive faculty, and so secured to 
him his little freehold house and grounds, his little money in the Funds, 
his pair-horse basket-chaise, and his silver-mounted German flute. 
Thank goodness, he could not patent them ! 

Nevertheless Tackleboy was emphatically a victim of patents. He 
was a victim to a lively faith in whatever was patented. From what 
period this dated is uncertain ; in his own mind he associated the origin 
of it with an incident in school-life. There was a boy, a big boy, as 
he remembered, who once came back after the holidays the happy pos- 
sessor of a fifty-bladed knife ; with that knife he could triumphantly 
sharpen the slate-pencils of the entire school, using a separate blade for 
each. There probably never was so envied a boy; assuredly there was 
never so wonderful a knife. And ‘hat knife was patented. 

This undoubtedly gave the bent to Tackleboy’s mind. Happiness 
in the guise of a fifty-bladed knife eluded his grasp; but he never for- 
got the condition under which it had presented itself. It had borne 
the name of a patentee ; what more natural than that he should come 
to regard this as indispensable to all the good things awaiting him in 
life? The tradition goes, that Tackleboy’s first venture in patented 
articles was not encouraging. He was induced to invest his week’s 
pocket-money in a wonderful “fountain pen.” This marvel never 
required dipping in the ink; but if once filled, would feed itself, being 
regulated by pressure. The theory was fine, but unfortunately the 
least over-pressure sent out the whole of the ink with a squirt ; and 
from this peculiarity, it was Tackleboy’s misfortune to behold, upon 
the first day of using the new pen, his copybook irrigated with ink. 
Horror-stricken, he tried to hide his calamity, and to that end was 
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guilty of the high crime and misdemeanour of surreptitiously cutting 
out the spoiled page. This he succeeded in concealing in his trousers- 
pocket. Unhappy boy! The trousers were white; they were porous; 
and when, a few minutes after, he presented himself before the mas- 
ter, there was the evidence of his guilt in an inky map, large, dark, 
and ineradicable as the blood-spots on the floor of a haunted house ! 
The confiscation of his treasure was but one among the painful conse- 
quences of Tackleboy’s iniquity. 

The opening prospect of my friend’s life might be said to begin and 
end in a rich uncle. Foreground, middle-distance, and aerial perspec- 
tive, all were strictly avuncular in tone and keeping. His uncle Silas 
was rich and old, two excellent qualities in uncles ; he was, however, 
irascible, as it is in the nature of a torpid liver to render man, and more 
headstrong than any Allegory yet known to the Nile. It was among 
uncle Silas’s amiable weaknesses that he would always have his own 
way. “If,” he used to say, in offering a compendium of his philosophy 
in this respect,—“ if I determine to knock my head against a wall, and 
there isn’t a wall, hang me, sir, I’ll build one, but what I’ll do it!” 
Actuated by this fine spirit, he dwelt in perpetual feud with his three 
doctors, deriding their prescriptions, and living in open defiance of 
their advice. He would take what he liked and do as he chose; and 
his sole motive for retaining them appeared to be, that he might have 
the pleasure of telling them so to their faces. More especially did his 
obstinacy show itself in the matter of drinks and food. He would not, 
he declared, be dieted like a woman ; and as to “slops” affecting a 
man’s liver, the idea was absurd. Uncle Silas’s “slops” consisted of 
strong coffee, more or less—usually more—diluted with usquebaugh ; 
and Tackleboy always confessed to a suspicion that their effect was not 
wholly beneficial ; but he dared not hint at this. He was the heir, and 
it is in human nature, even sweeter human nature than uncle Silas’s, 
to regard with suspicion suggestions affecting one’s health from those 
interested in undermining it. So Tackleboy did not preach, but be- 
thought him how far any patent appliance might add to the charm of 
these “slops.” While revolving this in his mind, he came upon a new 
and brilliant device in coffee-pots. An inventor had been impressed 
with the idea that the ordinary process of making coffee involved I 
don’t know what percentage of waste (e knew, as inventors always do, 
to a fraction). Coffee, he had demonstrated, should be distilled from 
the berry; and in order that every man might become his own distiller, 
he had invented a portable copper vessel with a long tube projecting 
from it, rather an ornament than otherwise to a man’s breakfast-table. 
The method of using it was to insert the coffee and the water, then 
screw down the lid, and set the vessel over a spirit-lamp ; in due time 
evaporation was to take place, and the distilled coffee was to fall in 
rich drops into a cup placed to receive it under the end of the tube. 

One of these treasures Tackleboy bore in triumph to uncle Silas’s, 
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and they two set to work to make their after-dinner coffee by the new 
process. The vessel was filled and screwed down, and the spirit-lamp 
duly lit under it. Then they sat and watched. They sat in profound 
silence, watching and waiting ; but nothing in the form of liquid made 
its appearance at the end of the tube. 

“T don’t believe—” the irascible old man at length burst out, dealing 
the table a tremendous blow. But what it was he didn’t believe never 
transpired, for at that instant a report as of an exploding shell shook 
the house; it was followed by the fall of a heavy body, and a light 
fusilade of breaking glass. Simultaneously the dining-room was filled 
with steam; Tackleboy was himself dashed against the wall, and when 
he recovered, he found the patent distiller nowhere: the steam gene- 
rated in it had shivered it to fragments. One of these had struck uncle 
Silas, who lay bleeding on the carpet, helplessly staring up at his 
broken windows, cracked chimney-glass, wrecked chandelier, and gene- 
rally ruined dining-room furniture ! 

The luckless heir rushed from the house, which he never entered 
again; though uncle Silas recovered, and lived long enough to make a 
new will, leaving the whole of his property to the three doctors—whom 
he defied to the very last—all but seven-and-sixpence to Tackleboy, 
the price of the patent distiller. 

The loss of his fortune did not shake Tackleboy’s devotion to patents ; 
they became at once the joy and torment of his life. At anything new 
his eyes would brighten like an antiquary’s at anything old. His house 
was his patent castle, so full of conveniences and contrivances that no- 
body but himself could have lived in it, and even he lost himself at 
times in complications to secure simplicity, and facilities that defeated 
expedition. It was pleasant to see him dine. His table was a torment 
by reason of its patented aids to enjoyment. What with his radial 
carver, iris spoon-warmer, and folding cruets; his self-acting gravy- 
helper, excelsior asparagus-tongs, and duplex plate-warmer ; his royal 
potato-parer, imperial cucumber-slicer, and oriental digester, to say no- 
thing of patent wine-lifts, corkscrews, oxygen-generators, appetite-stimu- 
lators, and the rest of it, dining became a burden, and dessert a weari- 
ness of spirit. It is not too much to assert that Tackleboy never got 
his dinner, by reason of his innumerable appliances for getting it. 

To enter a patented vehicle was with my friend the usual prelude 
to being shot ignominiously out of it. Yet he never doubted that the 
principle of the thing was right. He was one of the few men who felt 
comfortable in a Hansom Patent Safety cab, and also one of the few 
whom that vehicle had perpetually brought to grief. It was on the 
occasion of his being laid up through being thrown from a horse which 
he had ridden with a patent snaffle, that Tackleboy delivered himself 
in my hearing of his views on the philosophy of patents. “ Unques- 
tionably,” he said, “ man is a patenting animal. That is his distinc- 
tion. Plato would have seized on the definition with avidity. Man 
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patents: animals don’t. There you get the true distinction between 
them.” On its being urged that much was not worth patenting that 
was patented, he mildly shook his head. But he subsequently made 
this admission : “ If there is a drawback against patented things, it is 
this: apart from the purpose for which they are specially designed, 
they are useless. Ifa button comes off my glove, it is useful; if a 
patent fastening breaks, it is of no worth. So with patent rigging, 
engines, anything ; once unshipped, and it is all over with them. The 
patented thing is only valuable for the purpose named in the patent.” 
This was a grave admission, and, I thought, indicated a wavering on 
the part of my friend in loyalty to his hobby. But no; within a month 
I received a note early one morning asking me to go and bail him out 
of a police-station; and, on my presenting myself in great perturba- 
tion, I found that in consequence of his patent latchkey not acting on 
his going home late that night, he had tried to get in at a window, 
which had set .all his patent house-protecting apparatus at work, 
raised an alarm, and he had been taken up for a burglary on his own 
premises. 

Tackleboy was quite a lady’s-man, and, in the fulness of time, he 
became the accepted suitor of a lady young and fair; not too young 
to have come into her property, nor too fair to be indifferent to a mar- 
rying man’s advances. Moreover, she was a lady of spirit. My friend 
was in ecstasies, and when the wedding-day was fixed hurriedly apprised 
me of the fact by writing it in the street on the inside of a patent 
detonating envelope, which I tore all to atoms in an attempt to open. 
But as I wrote to him to know what he had written to me about, and 
he had the pleasure of telling me the news all over again —and it was 
such pleasure to him to tell it, that I firmly believe he took strangers in 
*buses into his confidence—that was no great matter. I was to be 
present at the wedding, of course (anybody might have been who had 
a turn that way, I think); and on the auspicious morning I alighted at 
the church-door in the uncomfortably-smart attire proper to such oc- 
casions. I was miserably conscious of being late; but no, there was 
plenty of time, for though the bride had arrived, the bridegroom hadn’t. 
That there was something wrong, I might have guessed from the per- 
vading odour of aromatic salts in the vestry; but this announcement 
took away my breath—Tackleboy not there! I couldn’t believe it; 
yet it was true. I wanted to go in search of him. His lady spiritedly 
forbade anyone to go on such an errand as “dragging a husband to her 
feet,” as she phrased it. She was inexorable; we in despair. But 
though we waited two mortal hours, Tackleboy never came. At the ex- 
piration of that time, the bride—I have said she had spirit—solemnly 
asseverated that she wouldn’t have him now, no! not if he came there 
punctual to the minute three-hundred-and-sixty-five mornings in the 
year with a coach and twelve; and we went away. 

It was infamous! On that point the six bridesmaids were unani- 
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mous. So was everybody, down to the beadle and the pew-opener, who 
lost their fees. Yet the explanation was very simple. Tackleboy had 
been to his last bachelor-party overnight. He had taken wine; he had 
stayed late. But he had no fear as to the morning; for, as he explained, 
he had secured a patent early-rising bedstead, an improvement on the 
one shown at the Great Exhibition in Hyde-park. This was so invalu- 
able that a man had only to wind it up, and set the stop-hand of a dial 
attached to it at any hour, and at that hour precisely it would go through 
these performances: it would ring an alarum, slide the sleeper out of 
bed into a bath, turn the water on, turn up the gas under a tea-kettle 
and patent egg-boiler, and wave a signal-flag to the newspaper-boy 
passing in the street. So that by this admirable contrivance the sleeper 
was not only awa kened, but compelled to rise and take his bath ; during 
which latter process breakfast got itself ready, and the morning-paper 
aired itself, and awaited his leisure. Tackleboy had perfect confidence 
in his bed; it was a patented perfection; he had tested it often, and it 
had always succeeded. But on this his wedding morning it failed ! 
Tackleboy, heavy with wine, slept the sleep of peace until noon, when 
I burst into his room, and awoke him to the horror of his situation. 
He was incredulous. The bedstead, he declared, was a patent, and 
couldn’t have failed. He was right; only on investigation it turned 
out that he had overnight done all that was necessary,—set the dial, 
and made all its arrangements,—but unfortunately the bedstead per- 
formed its miracles by clockwork, and—he had forgotten to wind it up. 

The loss of his bride, who would never see him again, was a severe 
blow to Tackleboy. It preyed upon his spirits ; it reduced his bulk. 
For a long time he had a melancholy pleasure in going to a patent 
weighing-chair in the New Kent-road, week after week, to see how 
much he had fallen away. With a wan gleam of satisfaction he one 
night informed me that Truefitt’s man had that day told him that his 
hair was getting thin on the top, and had recommended a bottle of 
a patent Balsamic Restorator at a guinea, which he had bought. 

It was in those days, when the presentiment of early death was 
often upon him, that he gave me a touching proof of a well-grounded 
confidence in patents which even the fatal bedstead had failed to 
shake. 

“It would be pleasant to die,” he said, “and to be turned to daisies 
and buttercups,—a process which it would be worth any man’s while 
to patent.” 

He had no fear of death, but he had a horror of being buried alive, 
as he had been assured by a highly-respectable firm four-fifths of the 
persons interred in London alone were. This statement was so start- 
ling that we pressed him for his authorities. He rejoined, that they 
were worthy of the fullest credence. They were the sole manufacturers 
of a patent Safety Self-detecting and Instantaneously-disinterring Coffin, 
which he had carefully examined and meant to purchase. The price, 
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he hinted, was high ; but it would be a comfort to possess an article 
which must eventually be of service, and might save one from a fate 
too horrible to contemplate. Eventually Tackleboy did carry this 
intention into effect, and the neighbours were startled by the arrival 
after dark of four men, who bore into his house a coffin, for the subse- 
quent reappearance of which they looked in vain for many days. The 
surmises to which this incident gave rise were innumerable, and the 
gravest suspicions subsequently attached to my friend, who was be- 
lieved in several quarters to have surreptitiously made away with some 
person unknown, and to have secretly got rid of the body through con- 
nivance with the undertakers. Nor were matters much improved when 
it oozed out that he kept this ungainly object in a clothes-press, and 
was in the habit of exhibiting it to his private friends. Of the few 
favoured with a sight of it, I was one; and all Tackleboy’s vivacity 
came back momentarily as he pointed out to me the wondrous con- 
struction of this treasure—how, on the slightest movement from with- 
in, the lid would fly open with strength enough to raise five feet of 
solid earth ; how rotary flesh-brushes set in motion would chafe be- 
numbed limbs ; how a pungently-reviving perfume would then be set 
free, a bottle of wine would uncork itself into a tumbler, and a box of 
hermetically-sealed biscuits fall to pieces at a blow. 

There were other advantages which I have forgotten. These, how- 
ever, I agreed with Tackleboy would be sufficient for the purpose. He 
then bound me, as one of his executors, in a solemn obligation that, 
under any circumstances, he should be buried in the patent coffin. I 
entered into the obligation with no misgivings ; but unfortunately I 
was destined never to act upon it. My poor friend’s presentiment was 
not wholly unfounded. He did go into his grave alive, and the pro- 
vision he had made against that contingency, though patented, was of 
no avail. His fate overtook him in this wise. It was summer wea- 
ther, and he was at the seaside for the benefit of his health. At the 
town in which he stayed great exertions had been made to secure a 
patent lifeboat, available in the roughest weather. Tackleboy sub- 
scribed, and took a deep interest in the lifeboat. While he remained 
in the place it came down from the manufacturers, and on the placid 
evening of its arrival it was resolved to make trial of its powers of 
speed. It was launched. Tackleboy was offered a seat in it, and em- 
braced the offer with alacrity. The boat put out to sea a mile or 80, 
and the crew, confident in its powers, tried their utmost to capsize it. 
They did not succeed, but one sudden lurch was attended with an un- 
looked-for catastrophe. Tackleboy lost his balance, and fell overboard. 
He could not swim, and instantly disappeared. When he rose to the 
surface again, he was at some distance, owing to the strength of the 
tide. In their anxiety to save him, the crew got out the new patent 
grappling-irons with which they were provided. These were success- 
fully used, and the body of my poor friend was drawn up; but, as he 
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reached the boat’s keel, the irons broke, and he sank all the swifter for 
the weight of the broken iron with which he was encumbered. His 
body was never recovered; and thus it was rendered impossible that I 
as his executor should comply with his last wish. In spite of the fa- 
mous coffin, he perished in his grave—the sea—clinging to his old pre- 
dilection to the very last, and literally in death as he had been in life 
—a victim of patents. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 





FAIRY BLOSSOMS 


Hopes are flowers with fairy blossoms, 
Which spring ever day by day; _ 

Bright their splendour in the morning, 
But they fade at eve away ;— 


Fade each day, till frost of winter 
Comes, and withers stem and root, 
With the heart which nursed their beauty ; 
Then the spirit’s songs grow mute ;— 


Songs which, like the birds of summer, 
Love alone the sunny time ; 

Hue of rose and violet’s odour 
Emulating in sweet rhyme. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 





A VERY CHARMING HOSTESS 


A Study from Art and Hature 


THERE are parties and parties: some are purgatorial, nearly all are 
wearisome, and few, very few, are enjoyable. What a mint of money 
is expended season after season for entertainments that do not enter- 
tain !—choice exotics, grand supper, fashionable band, profusion of 
millinery, and little or no pleasure. In many houses a party means 
that the reception-rooms will be crowded, that the guests will scarcely 
see the so-called entertainers, and that the affair would go off quite as 
well if host and hostess were ever so far away, doing the Nile or Pekin. 
These assemblies, so trying to the patience of men and to the toilettes 
of women, would be less attended, only that the morning papers 
publish a list of the visitors under the attractive heading of “ Fashion- 
able Intelligence.” In some instances it is usual to give the names 
of those who accept invitations, whether they do or do not put in an 
appearance; and if the plan were generally adopted, it would vastly 
lighten the Herculean labours of the season. Young men are not so 
bored with these mobbings as the “persons.” When you have worked 
your way, at the pace of half-a-mile an hour, into the presence of host 
and hostess, you can depart forthwith, unless you happen to be pushed 
into an agreeable set. Two crushes can be got through without hurry- 
ing between the rising from dinner and the sitting down to a midnight 
rubber at club or chambers. . But what is gained, and who is the gainer, 
from the inhuman process of human mangling? Would not the object 
of host and guest be equally attained by the publication of the names 
of those who accept invitations? Will not the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals do something for the tortured bipeds of 
Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Mayfair? The overcrowding of milliners’ 
workrooms is forbidden by act of parliament. Would it not be just 
and humane to make the overcrowding of reception-rooms also illegal? 

But there are parties which cannot be disposed of by an entrance 
and an exit. For example, an invite from the Hon. Mrs. Smilewell 
signifies that your company is desired for the evening. Mrs. Smile- 
well’s guests are not huddled together like sheep in a railway-truck, 
nor are they left to their own devices for pastime. Not only does Mrs. 
Smilewell provide capital suppers and the best music, but she is active 
and ceaseless in efforts to entertain her guests. As all the Rotten-Row 
world knows, Mrs. Smilewell is a very charming hostess. The wife 
of the Rotten-Row world may be of a different opinion. Bah! Smel- 
fungus in petticoats! 
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Mrs. Smilewell was a beauty in her girlhood; and though now on 
the eternity-side of forty, is—thanks to her devotion to art—still good- 
looking. Well, that Saxon compound “ good-looking” is not perhaps 
a safe word to use. Suppose we say that Mrs. Smilewell is handsome- 
looking. The ravages of Time and London seasons are skilfully re- 
paired, or rather concealed. An eminent dentist has supplied resplen- 
dent teeth. The autumnal yellowness of the skin is hidden by pearl- 
powder, and Mrs. Smilewell’s arms, neck, and shoulders—O, such 
shoulders!— are whiter than Alpine snow. Forgive the doggrel 
“Alpine snow;” but Mrs. Smilewell’s liberal display of shoulders 
and contiguous parts cannot be spoken of in sober prose. A little 
rouge does duty for Mrs. Smilewell’s pristine roses. The eyebrows are 
perfected by stencilling. A precious cosmetic applied to the lashes 
gives colour and lustre to the eyes. Mrs. Smilewell’s profuse and silky 
hair is true human hair and her own. It was cut from the heads of 
dead or pauper sisters, and she has bought and paid for it. As for 
figure, suffice it to remark that Mrs. Smilewell patronises a justly- 
celebrated milliner, who knows how to please wives and bleed husbands. 
Thus Mrs. Smilewell battles with Time, and is victorious. You may, 
if you are so minded, detect this or that artifice; but the flashing 
entirety triumphs over critical analysis. You know girls who are far 
prettier, and women who are more beautiful, but you cannot help con- 
fessing mentally that Mrs. Smilewell is peculiarly grateful to the male 
vision. You do not admire nature less because in the person of Mrs. 
Smilewell you pay homage to art. 

The manner is even more fascinating than the person. The face 
is sunnied with an ever-ready smile.° The voice is sympathetic, and 
the gentle laugh is singularly infectious. For everyone of her visitors 
Mrs. Smilewell has appropriate and pleasant talk. So far from anyone 
being neglected, each guest may reasonably fancy that he is especially 
honoured by his charming hostess. In that pleasant saloon every man 
is a lion. Mrs. Smilewell propitiates the weaknesses of her fellow- 
creatures, and does it with such consummate tact that flattery from 
her lips seems but simple truth, and the sweet poison is swallowed 
unawares. Are you an author? Mrs. Smilewell has read your books, 
or perhaps notices of them, and you perceive that she is enraptured 
with your genius. Are you an artist? Mrs. Smilewell will impress 
you with the interest she takes in your pictures. She may not have 
seen the paintings, but she has looked over the catalogue. Are you 
political? Mrs. Smilewell will let you know that she attentively 
watches your public career. Are you a gentleman at large, not caring 
for St. Stephen’s, and eschewing ink and paint? Are you one of those 
born to scatter, and not to gather; to spend, and not to earn? Mrs. 
Smilewell is quite aw fait with the topics that please the rich idler. 
Our very charming hostess is all things to all men. She can be grave 
with a grave and reverend signior. On the croquet-lawn the rector 
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applauds her graceful propriety, and the curate is spoony. Whatever 
you are, you may make a confidante of Mrs. Smilewell, or rather, she 
will constitute herself your lady-confessor. Perhaps you are what your 
dearly-beloved governor would call fast. Perhaps your expenditure 
exceeds your means, and you are much thought of in the synagogue. 
Do you speculate on the turf? Are you a professed flirt, and amuse 
yourself with sullying the reputation of women? Do you occasionally 
tenant a cottage in a treeless wood? With unsurpassable delicacy Mrs. 
Smilewell condones your idiosyncrasies. She is so very charitable. 
In her eyes vices are but unconventional virtues. A fig for parental 
sermons! Mrs. Smilewell is your confessor and your conscience- 
keeper. 

By the way, there is a Mr. Smilewell. He is old, and was not 
young when he married our very charming hostess. Mrs. Smilewell 
treats her spouse, at least in society, with marked attention. It is 
really affecting to hear her “dear” him, as if it were yet in the days of 
the honeymoon. No looker-on could say that Mrs. Smilewell neglects 
her husband; yet a score of her male friends are severally persuaded 
that old Smilewell has a very secondary place in the affections of his 
wife. You go home, my young friend, not to sleep, but to think of 
your charming hostess. You flatter yourself that you have made a 
conquest. The admired of all is your admirer. You recall her glances; 
you still feel the gentle tremulous pressure of her hand; you still 
hear the half-sigh she breathed when the exigences of society compelled 
her to cut short your attentions. O that you might put a ring on that 
tapering finger, or a bracelet on that softly-rounded arm, or a jewel on 
that white swelling bosom that fears not the light of wax or gas, and 
confronts the ardent gaze of any number of men without a blush! Do 
so, if it pleases you. Invest your spare cash in diamonds; or if you 
have no spare cash, borrow at forty or sixty per cent. Mrs. Smilewell 
will not be offended ; she is wont graciously to accept votive offerings. 
Only, my dear fellow, bear in mind that half-a-dozen men left the same 
party equally persuaded that they had captured the heart of the charm- 
ing hostess. Spoon if you will, but do so in secret. It is provoking 
to find oneself the langhing-stock of the Row. 

Mrs. Smilewell’s lady-visitors are, for certain reasons, not often met 
with in other saloons. Did you ever see the Countess Bric-a-brac or 
Mrs. Atitup at any house save Mrs. Smilewell’s? Old Smilewell is 
rich and an M.P., and therefore his wife is received, but her visits are 
not returned by the ladies. There is always a previous engagement 
that prevents them from accepting Mrs. Smilewell’s polite invitations. 
When first our charming hostess appeared in society there was a mys- 
tery about her. Whence came she? Who was her mother? Had she 
a father? Why did Smilewell marry on the Continent? Then Mrs. 
Smilewell’s conduct was perhaps a trifle too—let us say unsophisticated. 
Her box at the Opera was a lounge for rakish men. She did not object 
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to a dinner at Richmond in a company where the men were many and 
the women few. In the Park her demeanour is so thoroughly easy that 
a greenhorn might mistake the wife of Smilewell M.P. for one of the 
demi-monde, No one can assert that Mrs. Smilewell has forgotten the 
obligations imposed by the service which begins with “ Dearly beloved,” 
and ends with “amazement.” But our charming hostess has disre- 
garded the etiquette of society, and that is an offence not to be con- 
doned. Indeed, society is placed in a difficulty by Mrs. Smilewell and 
people in her position. There are no hard and fast lines. Stone upon 
stone, and so the fabric is built up, and there is no chasm between the 
topmost and the foundation stones. There is the world and the demi- 
monde; to which does Mrs. Smilewell belong? Possibly she is better 
than she seems, and all her faults are faults of manner. Well, but 
society must judge by manner. Granting that Mrs. Smilewell is a 
painted coquetting Diana, she certainly makes her virtue lean to vice’s 
side. On account of the s/atus of Mr. Smilewell M.P., his wife is not 
outside the pale of society; yet from inclination, or some other cause, 
she plays the réle of a lady who is not in society. So the grand dames 
treat her with that icy politenees which is far more repelling than the 
cut direct. Virgins and young matrons are warned by their mammas 
not to notice Mrs. Smilewell, and Mrs. Smilewell is glad to make visits 
to society as short as possible. 

But the rooms of Mrs. Smilewell are not deserted. They are 
frequented by ladies of the Bric-a-brac and Atitup class, and by 
young men and old dandies. No doubt Mrs. Smilewell is a very 
charming hostess; only, my dear young friend, it will perhaps be 
wise if you are not too intimate with the charming wife of old Smile- 
well. You cannot resist her parties? Well, avoid frequent morning- 
calls with votive offerings. If you pant for auricular confession, better 
not elect Mrs. Smilewell for your confessor. Do not dine with Mrs. 
Smilewell en famille, with loo to follow. Even when the loo is limited 
to one or two pounds, the losings are sure to be heavy against lady- 
players. In a word, my dear young friend, only know Mrs. Smilewell 
in the character of a very charming hostess. 

JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 








CARTRIDGES 


BY DR. SCOFFERN, AUTHOR OF PROJECTILE WEAPONS AND EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS 


So long as guns were loaded by the muzzle, and unrifled, cartridges 
presented no difficulty. Little was expected of them, and the little 
achieved. To make a cylindrical bag of paper, to fill it with gun- 
powder and (if ball-cartridge) tie on a leaden ball at one end, was a 
very simple affair. Of course we speak now of small-arm cartridges ; 
artillery cartridges merit, and shall receive, a separate word by and by. 

For the sake of confining attention to some particular period, suppose 
we take a regular musket cartridge at the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
In all European military services the construction of cartridges was 
alike, the only difference being that of size. The musketry cartridge of 
our service consisted of a whity-brown paper bag holding what now 
seems the enormous charge of four and a half drachms of powder. 
One end was closed with a twist, while to the other end was attached 
the bullet-—* choked on,” to use an expression of pyrotechny, in such 
manner that the bullet and the cylindrical paper bag together had 
somewhat the appearance of the head and body of a doil. 

If the cartridge of old Brown Bess was simple in construction, it 
was not less simple in use. Biting off the twisted paper end, the soldier 
first primed the pan of his musket, then turned the remainder of the 
powder into the barrel, ramming paper and ball altogether down upon 
it. Brown Bess was not an arm of precision, but a rough-and-ready 
weapon. Roughly and readily was she treated. Every modern rifle- 
man is now aware that ifa bullet fly in its trajectory, with a tail of 
paper attached, accurate shooting is impossible. It follows from what 
we have set down about Brown-Bess cartridges that such paper tails 
must have been invariable. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
however, a smooth-bore musket could not be depended upon for hitting 
a barn-door at a distance of two hundred yards. To stand on cere- 
mony, then, with such an imperfect tool would have been useless. 

We hear a good deal about lubrication now, accuracy of gauge, and 
so forth. Poor Brown Bess was never humoured thus, and did not 
need the humouring. Burned gunpowder left foulness then as now, 
but the very foulest musket-barrel could still be loaded, easy loading 
having been provided for by an enormous disproportion between the 
diameter of the bore and that of the ball. The disproportion gave so 
much windage or space between the sides of the barrel and the ball 
that a larger powder-charge was necessary than would have sufficed had 
the fit been more accurate. There was a second reason, however. The 
act of biting-away the end of a cartridge shook out upon the ground a 
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portion, more or less, of powder. Another portion was similarly wasted 
by the act of charging the pan. The amount ultimately to find its way 
into the barrel as charge was an uncertain quantity—one always con- 
siderably in defect of the original quantity, but how much or how little 
nobody could tell. Practically, it mattered little. Brown Bess was 
seldom expected to do duty at ranges over one hundred yards, a distance 
at which a mere pinch of powder would give to a ball a dangerous 
penetrative force. The modern rifleman need not be told that any 
uncertainty of powder-charge is incompatible with extreme accuracy of 
shooting. The greater the powder-charge, the lower the trajectory; and 
contrariwise. But Brown Bess knew little or nothing about trajectory; 
hence a soldier armed with this weapon took no particular heed lest 
wind, shaking, or other casualties should waste a portion of the powder, 
as the military rifleman of our times is instructed todo. There were 
military riflemen in the times of old Brown Bess, but they did not use 
ball-cartridges. They could not have used cartridges with their system 
of loading, which consisted in driving down a ball by main force; the 
ball being larger than the bore, the force used made it cut like a screw 
into the grooves and thereby take the rifling. Military riflemen at 
Waterloo, for example, turned in their powder-charge loosely; then the 
round leaden ball, partially enveloped in a greased leather patch, was 
laid upon the muzzle and struck with a mallet. Having thus been 
made to enter the bore, it was forced still farther down with the mallet- 
handle used as a ramrod, and finally driven home with the ramrod itself. 
This mode of rifle-loading was both troublesome and tedious; more- 
over, it was noisy, a matter of some importance to men whose policy it 
is to lie hidden. The accurate range of this sort of rifle, moreover, was 
inconsiderable—hardly so much as two hundred and fifty yards—so that 
its advantages over the smooth-bore musket were not very great. So 
inconvenient did the whole system appear to Napoleon, that he would 
have no riflemen in his army. By and by the new system of military 
muzzle-loading rifles set in, of which our Enfield may be considered 
typical. When the French commenced their military operations in 
Algeria, their army was much incommoded by the far-shooting of the 
Arab long smooth-bore small-arms. To countervail this, they set 
themselves the problem of devising a rifle not more difficult to load 
than the existing smooth-bore. The problem was to drop in a bullet 
loose and make it come out tight. How this was accomplished is now 
so much a matter of history that one hardly need review the progress 
of invention. Enough to state that, after the trial and the abandon- 
ment of many devices, all effective to a certain extent, the complete solu- 
tion of the problem—as was then believed—culminated in the invention 
of M. Minié. Though the Minié bullet was disused by the French, even 
while their soldiers were armed with muzzle-loaders, yet the principle of 
expansion by the shock of exploded powder characterised every device, 
and cylindro-conoidal took the place of spherical bullets. 
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Now, relative to these, it is easy to understand that the gauging of 
a cylindro-conoidal bullet must be a far more delicate affair than the 
gauging of a round one. Let a round leaden bullet be a trifle larger 
than the bore, it can still be got down without much difficulty, seeing 
that the tightness would only correspond with a thin circular line of 
contact. It is easy to understand, moreover, that the small-arms cart- 
ridge-maker had to become what he never yet had been, or needed to 
have been—an operative working to exact dimensions. In turning out 
Minié or Enfield cartridges there was something more to do than 
manufacturing a cylindrical bag anyhow. The cylindro-conoidal bullet 
must be enveloped with paper of one unvarying thickness, otherwise it 
would not fit the bore. The new rifle-bullets, moreover, had to be 
lubricated, and the question was what to lubricate them with. Of all 
materials that can be used for bullet-lubrication, perhaps tallow is the 
best when it can be used. For military purposes it cannot be used, as 
bitter experience has taught all who have tried. The objection is this 
—tallow by long contact with lead acts chemically upon the metal, and 
the result is lead-soap, or ordinary diachylon plaster. Now, not only 
is diachylon plaster anything but a lubricant, but its deposition in- 
creases the diameter of the lead through incrustation, so that, after a 
certain time of storage, an Enfield cartridge, properly to gauge at first, 
cannot be got down the barrel at all. On the introduction of the 
Enfield our military authorities tried tallow, but soon had to abandon 
it. They next tried a mixture of tallow and wax. That compound 
being also abandoned, the bullet-ends were at last dipped in pure wax, 
which is the material still employed, only the adoption of wax necessi- 
tated a lessening of the bullet in diameter. Practical men well know 
that the present Enfield bullet of °55 diameter is too small for the most 
accurate shooting that can be got out of the Enfield. 

Some time ago the Americans had a very curious military cartridge 
—one that illustrated the evil effects of tallow more completely than 
anything we in our service have ever experienced. Let the circum- 
stance be remembered that English military rifle-cartridges are devised, 
and always have been devised, with the view to loading the bullet 
surrounded with an envelope of paper. The Americans, having come 
to the conclusion that naked or unpapered bullets gave best practice, 
set their ingenuity to work to devise a cartridge fulfilling this deside- 
ratum. It was a very clumsy affair, the lead being imbedded in a 
layer of tallow in a paper bag, out of which it was supposed to be 
squeezed at the time of loading. From a bedding of tallow the leaden 
bullet could indeed be squeezed, but not out of a bedding of diachylon 
plaster. The American cartridge had to be abandoned. 

All the cartridges yet adverted to have needed opening at the 
powder-end ; but this, for two reasons at least, was inconvenient. In 
the first place the mechanical act of opening—whether, as in the days 
of old Brown Bess, by the teeth, or, later, by the fingers—is time- 
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consuming. Secondly, it is wasteful of powder—no small considera- 
tion in accurate rifle-practice. Several attempts were made from time 
to time at the elaboration of a cartridge that might be thrust bodily 
down the barrel, but with no adequate success. Captain Norton used 
fine gauze instead of paper, which solved the problem so far as ignition 
of the charge was concerned. Indeed the defect was too much ignition. 
Portions of the gauze remained smouldering like so much tinder in 
the barrel, evolving consequences too obvious for mention. Other 
whole cartridges were manufactured of sausage-skin, through which 
the cap-blast was expected to find its way. Sometimes that happened, 
at other times not. The firing of such charges was uncertain. These 
skin cartridges gave bad shooting, moreover, for the reason that por- 
tions of skin always clung to the bullet, deflecting its course. Skin 
cartridges were called waterproof; but they are not waterproof. Al- 
together, the balance of disadvantage was found to be against them. 

Soon after the discovery of gun-cotton, when it was found that 
paper might be endowed with all the combustive qualities of gun- 
cotton, the use of gun-cottonised paper seemed to promise a ready 
means of turning out a good whole cartridge. The expedient has not 
been found to answer generally; though cartridges for certain sorts of 
revolver-pistols are still thus manufactured. 

Hitherto we have paid regard to muzzle-loading systems wholly; 
but it is in respect to breech-loading that the most elaborate cartridge- 
developments are seen. Speaking generally, one may say that breech- 
loading varieties are legion, and that each system needs a special cart- 
ridge. Evidently, then, we must establish some sort of general classi- 
fication, else we shall never traverse the field to be explored. We will 
divide cartridges into the thick and the thin; the former constituting 
an integral portion of the breech of the gun; the latter designed with 
the intent of burning up, were it possible, wholly. 

To impress this distinction on the mind, we will leave military 
small-arms for a while, and illustrate our case by sporting breech-loaders 
—now so common. Most readers will have seen—it may be handled 
—-sporting breech-loader cartridges. They are made up of a very stout 
paper cylinder attached to a metallic base, and so solidly made that 
they may—at least several varieties of them may—hbe fired and re- 
loaded more than once. A cartridge of this sort is never supposed 
to burst ; and if it do burst, the intent of its construction is violated. 
A good deal turns upon this, which we shall have to consider. When 
gunpowder is ignited, a certain amount of solid residue must remain; 
and if it gets into joints and fittings, of course accuracy of adjust- 
ment ceases. Whereas the solid residue is caught in the hard or 
indestructible cartridge, never soiling the barrel at all, the soft thin 
easily-destructible one blows up. It indeed is supposed to burn up, 
which it never completely does ; thence results not the whole depo- 
sition of powder fouling in the barrel merely, but that due to paper- 
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ash in addition. Besides keeping the barrel clear of foulness in the way 
described, thick rigid cartridges impart strength to the breeching gear 
of a small-arm by taking up a portion of the first shock of discharge. 

For illustration we have chosen the cartridge of a shot sporting- 
gun; but the Snider cartridge, now used in our service, bears to this a 
very close resemblance. The Snider cartridge is even more rigid than 
the variety we have described—made rigid through the incorporation 
of a thin brass-plate with its substance rolled into a cylindrical form, 
to the outside of which cylinder paper is attached by indiarubber ce- 
ment. The superior value of these stiff cartridges over limp ones is 
incontestable. Not only do they better withstand packing and storage, 
but they may be made quite, if not wholly, waterproof, which no limp 
cartridge can be. It follows that, other circumstances being equal, sys- 
tems of small-arms provided with these cartridges should be best. To 
the exigences of some systems, however, stiff cartridges are not adapted. 
The Prussian needlegun, for example, must be charged with a limp 
cartridge, for the reason that ignition is caused by the darting of a 
long needle quite through the powder part of the charge up against 
the base of the bullet, where the percussion-cap, or its equivalent, the 
spiegel as the Germans call it, lies. The French Chassepot is a modi- 
fied needlegun, its cartridge being ignited at the powder-end, not 
close up to the bullet. Hence the use of a stiff Chassepot cartridge 
would seem not impossible. In practice, however, Chassepot cartridges 
are not of this construction. Various attempts have been made to 
construct cartridges of metal entirely; and for some purposes brass 
or copper cartridges are considered to have no defect, save that of 
expense. The trial was made at Woolwich, but soon abandoned, of 
manufacturing cartridges out of pure tin, wrought into cylindrical 
shape by the very same machinery that artists’ capsules are wrought. 
Amongst expedients for manufacturing paper cartridges must not be 
forgotten the attempt to make them out of paper pulp, deposited on a 
wire-gauze cylinder. For rifle small-arms such cartridges are quite 
inapplicable, because of their uncertain gauge. A little more or a 
little less of the paper pulp might be deposited, thus altering the 
diameter beyond or below regulation-gauge. The expedient seems 
perfect in theory, but fails under the test of practice. 

At length we come to artillery cartridges, and they may be soon 
dismissed. The requisitions of a cannon cartridge are, that it shall not 
be composed of a material prone to leave burning tinder in the gun, 
which would of course be dangerous. Flannel is a material that 
answers well to this requisition, and until quite recently was always, 
and by every service, adopted. Silk, however, is a still better material, 
and is now beginning to find favour in the British service. The cart- 
ridge of one variety of breech-loading ordnance, devised by Mr. Whit- 
worth, but now abandoned, was made of tin-plate. This, however, 
is only one of the curiosities of artillery-cartridge manufacture. 





MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER 


BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “ PAUL MASSIE,” “ THE WATERDALE 
NEIGHBOURS,” ETC. 


Cuarter XXVI. Litt Gone, 


I HAVE never greatly troubled myself to study human character. 
I have especially rather avoided studying my own. I do not know 
much about the springs of human action. I am neither a moral phi- 
losopher nor a psychologist, therefore I cannot pretend to explain the 
manner in which the separation I have described in the last chapter 
affected my character and my ways. But I know how it did actually 
affect me, and I record the fact. With the parting from Lilla Lyndon 
there fell away from me all inclination for the kind of indolent distrac- 
tion in which last year I had been seeking consolation only too often. 
I despised and detested it all; I shook it completely off me in a mo- 
ment. I knew myself redeemed from it, and I knew that the whole 
change was made in me, a man of maturing years, by the sad smile of 
a girl. 

I knew a man once who told me, in one of those rare bursts of con- 
fidence in which generous and reserved men sometimes indulge, how 
he had lived for ten long years of the most trying part of existence, 
defiant of temptation, on the memory of a kiss. He was not a senti- 
mental or a weakly man; he did not pretend to be what pious people 
call a good man. I never knew whether he believed in any particular 
theological dogmas. He was a man of strong, passionate emotions; 
a man to go widely astray under certain circumstances: a man who had 
gone astray. A good, pure woman loved him and trusted him; he had 
no money, and he went away to the United States to look for some, that 
they might be married. When he was going, she herself, spontaneously 
and for the first time, put her arms round his neck and kissed him. 
He did not make any formal resolve that his lips, like those of Corio- 
lanus, should virgin it till he should return and give back that kiss 
again, for he was not one of your deliberately good and Spartan men 
at all. But he told me that he never knew temptation in the mean- 
time which could for a moment efface the memory of that kiss. He 
lived on the memory, pure as a King Arthur, for ten years: and then 
he came back, and they were married. 

Perhaps such things are not so uncommon as we think; only that 
few men will venture to confess purity. At all events, I believe it to 
have been true in this case. I could understand it the better, knowing 
what impression the parting from Lilla Lyndon made on me. I think 
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I could have carried a kiss from her unstained into the darkness of 
the grave. 

I avoided Christina, and iadeed everybody, as much asI could. I 
observed that Mr. Lyndon was growing more and more attentive to her; 
and this fact alone, were there no other reason, would have kept me 
from her. 

Her husband suddenly reappeared in town. During his stay of last 
season he and I had taken a strong liking for each other; and now that 
he returned he came to see me at once. I happened to be out when he 
called; and as his card bore no address, I resolved to go to Jermyn-street, 
see Christina, if she should happen to be alone, and learn where he was 
to be found. When I got to her house, however, I heard that she had 
visitors ; and knowing who one of them was, for I saw his carriage at 
the door, I would not be of the number. So I turned away. 

This was only three or four days after the meeting and parting de- 
scribed in the last chapter. I left the door of Christina’s lodgings to 
avoid one Lyndon, in order to meet another. It was with a sense of 
detestation that I suddenly found myself confronted on the Jermyn- 
street pavement by my odious Stephen Lyndon. What on earth— 
what out of the lower world—brought him there? As I turned my eyes 
away from Christina’s house I nearly ran against him or over him. 

“*T have been signalling you,” he said, “from across the street; but 
either you couldn’t or wouldn’t see. Only a word or two now. I sha’n’t 
detain you. Our society now isn’t pleasant to each other. But I want 
to know whether you have reconsidered what we spoke of the other day 
in Kensington-gardens ?” 

“No, I haven’t. There’s nothing to reconsider—let me pass !” 

“Jsn’t there? Perhaps! I have news for you. Goodboy is on 
the scent; and he has ordered her off.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Thought I could arouse your attention! He has taken her or sent 
her away out of London. Carried her away from me as well as from 
you! I didn’t count on that. *I'was I gave him the hint—I told you 
I would; but I never expected that he would do what he has done— 
absolutely prohibit the poor little thing from holding any communica- 
tion with me—with me, her uncle, who loves her! Yes, by Jupiter 
Ammon, I do love her! Forty thousand Goodboys could not, with all 
their quantity of love, make up my sum! It’s all your fault, with your 
confounded scruples and nonsense. If you had listened to reason, you 
= I could have managed this splendidly. Now she is gone from both 

us.” 

“ How do you know?” I inquired, ashamed of myself for asking the 
question. 

“She wrote me a line, poor little innocent, the last, she says; and 
enclosed me a trifle. It’s the spirit of the gift one values, Temple, not 
the paltry amount; and she hopes all may yet be reconciled; and she 
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will never fail to work for that sacred end—and that kind of thing, you 
know. By Jove, Temple, what a little angel in petticoats she is! I 
have no doubt she’ll be a ministering angel, old boy, when you and I 
lie howling; though I, God knows, was made for goodness and religion, 
and am a man more sinned against than sinning.” 

“ Well, what do you want of me?” 

“ Simply to ask, are you going to stand this?” 

“ Stand what ?” 

“That fellow packing away that sweet, loving girl to some abomin- 
able hole in the country.” 

**T suppose Mr. Lyndon has a right to the care of his daughter. 
Some fathers do care for their children. I have no claim on Miss 
Lyndon.” 

“Then I tell you what, if you’re going to stand it, I’m not. I'll 
spoil them all; and that’s why I’m here. Temple, I wish you no 
harm—I don’t indeed: in fact, I rather respect you; and I think in my 
anger yesterday I did you injury to no purpose, and myself too. On 
the whole, I like your chivalric nonsense; there is a far-off flavour of 
youth and poetry, and that sort of rot about it, which refreshes me 
like a scent of the distant sea. IfI had a son, Temple, I think I 
shouldn’t be very sorry if he acted as you did; for, by the good God, 
that girl would run away with you to-morrow if you asked her! Well, 
then, I don’t want to injure you ; but I’ll crush them !” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“‘ My hated Eteocles Lyndon, or Polynices Lyndon, whichever you 
please ; and the woman he is following, and my old friend and col- 
league, the Carbonaro yonder. I’m on the track of something, Temple ; 
and trust me, I’ll run it down. They are making use of Goodboy: he 
fancies he is making use of them. J know what it’s all about. Vive 
la République sociale et démocratique. Viva Mazzini! Piff, paff!” 

He nodded his head, jerked, and gesticulated vehemently, like a 
Neapolitan going mad. 

“T don’t understand you at all.” 

“ Daresay you don’t! Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck ; 
keep yourself out of their schemes, Temple, and then I sha’n’t have to 
harm you. I am in the swim already, I promise you. Good-bye. You 
don’t understand how Goodboy came to be an Italian conspirator, then, 
don’t you? Hum, ha! Did you ever read Churchill ?— 


‘By my life, 
This Davies hath a mighty pretty wife!’ ” 


He winked his beady old eyes, then again indulged in a variety of 
gesticulations admirably imitated from the Italian, made a pantomimic 
gesture expressive of the rapid and frequent use of the stiletto, exploded 
into his old familiar rolling chuckle, raised his hat to me, and turned 
away. 
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Looking back a moment after, I saw him standing on the steps of 
Cox’s hotel engaged in conversation with a waiter, and smoking a 
cigar with as lordly an air as if the whole house and the street too 
belonged to him. 

I thought little of his hints and threats: he was always vowing and 
menacing, and nothing ever came of it; an unconquerable levity and 
fickleness always seemed to interpose happily between him and any 
serious deed of harm to others; nor did I see what possible danger 
could come on Christina and her husband through his influence. So 
little belief had I in anything he said, that I did not even place unre- 
served faith in his story about Lilla Lyndon, although that, Heaven 
knows, looked likely enough; at least, I earnestly hoped it might not 
prove true. IfI had been the means of creating a discord between 
that girl and her father, I had surely reason to blame and hate myself. 
I will find out if it be true, and if it be, I will at least do practical 
penance in this way: I will go to Mr. Lyndon, and humble myself 
before him—him whom I detest—and speak to him as one man of 
honour speaks to another, and pledge him my earnest, solemn word 
that I will never see his daughter again; and tell him that I am 
resolved on leaving this country, not to return. This must satisfy 
him: he shall be satisfied, if any pledge, if any humiliation of mine 
can do it. I will not be the cause of estrangement between him and 
his daughter ; I will not have that great sin upon my soul. If I 
have done wrong, I can at least endeavour to undo it, and to do penance 
for it. 

I will do it this moment. 

I hailed a hansom, and drove to Connaught-place. 

“Ts Miss Lilla Lyndon in town?” I asked of the footman who 
opened the door. 

“ Miss Lilla have left town,” was the answer. 

“To-day ?” 

“To-day, sir.” 

The man’s expression was, I thought, conclusive. 

“Ts Mr. Lyndon at home ?” 

“Mr. Lyndon is at home, sir; but he have give instructions he is 
engaged particular.” 

“ Will you give him that card, and say I have the strongest reasons 
for wishing to speak to him for five minutes? Say I would not disturb 
him, but that I have the strongest reasons.” 

The man asked me to step into the hall while he took the card to 
his master. As the reader will remember, I had been in this house 
once before, and I knew that Mr. Lyndon’s study was only divided by 
the wall from where I stood. 

In a moment I heard Mr. Lyndon say in a loud strident tone, as of 
one who determines that his words shall be heard by those whom they 
concern, 
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*T decline to see Mr. Temple!” 

The man came out and gave me the message, looking rather re- 
luctant and abashed, I am bound to say in justice to him. 

Still I was resolved that no mere humiliation should deter me from 
acting as I felt myself bound in honour and conscience to do. I 
clenched my fingers, bit my lips, crushed-down my emotions, and made 
a new attempt. 

** Will you be good enough to say to Mr. Lyndon that a very grave 
misunderstanding may be wholly avoided if he will see me for five 
minutes ?” 

The man went in, and I heard again, in the same tone, the same 
words : 

“*T decline to see Mr. Temple!” 

**T told you,” said the servant when he came out—and he spoke in 
a half-remonstrating, half-deprecating kind of way—‘ I told you he 
was particularly engaged. He always is particularly engaged, and 
can’t see no one at this hour, just before he goes to the ’Ouse.” 

The man made this observation in the purest good-nature. He 
wished to soften the snub to me, and to put it on the mere ground of 
his master’s intense occupation. I caught at the suggestion, however. 
I took out my purse, and slipped a sovereign into his hand, rather 
glad of any way to testify my appreciation of his good-nature while 
buying one more service of him. 

“‘T am sorry to have disturbed Mr. Lyndon,” I said; “ and I ought 
to have known that he is busy just now. Will you, however, kindly 
go back again, and say that if he will name any time and place—the 
House, or Brooks’s (of which I knew he was a member), or anywhere, 
I shall be only too glad to wait on him, and say half-a-dozen words 
which it is very important he should hear.” 

I don’t know whether the man could have delivered this long mess- 
age; but I think he was saved the trouble. The moment he opened 
Mr. Lyndon’s door I heard the words, 

*“‘T decline to see Mr. Temple now or at any other time, anywhere. 
I decline to hold any kind of communication with him. I am busy; 
do not disturb me any more. Give that message distinctly, and say 
there is none other.” 

And this was the end of my resolve to humble myself, and try to 
do good! I came away with a burning face and a raging heart. All 
that anger and hate and sense of wounded pride could stir up to 
embitter human nature was working within me just then. No wonder 
men sold their souls in the old days, when there were powerful bidders 
for them from the infernal world—no wonder they sold their souls for 
revenge on some enemy. 

I crossed into the Park, and was walking slowly under the trees. 
Presently I heard a quick step following mine, and the rustle of a dress 
came near me, and an emphatic little cough appealed to my attention. 
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I might not have heeded, but a woman’s voice at last said, and appar- 
ently very much out of breath too: 

“ O, if you please, Mr. Temple, sir!” 

I turned round, and saw a pretty, flushed little face near me—the 
face of a well-dressed young woman, who had lady’s-maid printed in 
every lineament of her countenance and motion of her limbs. I did 
not recognise her at first. 

“Don’t you remember me, sir? I am Miss Lilla’s maid. Which 
master was very angry, sir; and Miss Lilla took-on a great deal; and 
she has gone with Miss Lyndon (our eldest daughter, sir) to the country 
for a while; and master’s going down soon. Miss Lilla cried a deal, 
sir; and master was very cross; and I came in for my share of it too. 
I saw you in the hall, sir, and thought I’d just chance it, and run 
across to tell you; for I’m not allowed to go with her, sir. I wouldn’t 
stand being talked to by Miss Dora Jane, and I’ve give warning; and 
I’ve brought you her address, sir, written on paper, which I thought 
you'd like to ’ave.” 

She put a paper into my hand, and nodded knowingly and hurried 
away. I was taking out my purse to offer her something, but she 
would not wait. Ido believe she had run her risk out of the utter- 
most good-nature and pure sympathy with what she regarded as a 
touching love-affair broken in upon by a cruel parent. 

I carried the piece of paper mechanically in my hand a long way, 
until I had, in fact, got into Kensington Gardens, and reached the 
margin of the pond. I did not open and look at it then. What right 
had I to know anything of the movements of Mr. Lyndon’s daughter ? 
I was not even her lover, as the good-natured girl who had left me 
evidently imagined. Why should I expose myself to the temptation of 
renewing an acquaintance which, for her sake and for the sake of honour 
and honesty, ought never to be reopened? ‘The very bitterness of the 
anger and resentment I felt towards her father gave but another reason 
why I should not trust myself with any chance of revenging my own 
wounded pride by meanly tampering with his daughter’s love. 

“No,” I said to myself firmly, “I will not run this risk; I will 
not thus tempt myself and peril her happiness. I have resolved to 
save her from the futile vexation my acquaintance might bring on her; 
and I will not allow myself even the chance of breaking my resolve. 
In God’s name, then—” 

Without reading what was written on the paper, without even look- 
ing at the handwriting—I did not dare to trust myself—I tore the 
thing into a hundred minute fragments, and flung them on the face of 
the pool. The little waves tossed them, the little breezes played with 
them, some greedy wild-fowl gobbled-up a few of them. I left the 
scraps that still floated to sink or decompose ;—no eye could read their 
secret. 
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CuapTrer XXVIII. 


THE CONSPIRATOR, 


SaaRis and I gradually became close friends. Habitually we were 
both silent men, and there is no sociability like the free companionship 
of silent men. We often sat for hours together in my lodgings or in 
his, and smoked our cigars, and hardly exchanged, perhaps, in the 
course of the evening, a dozen sentences. Neither felt any need to talk 
unless when he had something to say ; and therefore we much enjoyed 
each other’s society. Ned Lambert was sometimes with us, and when 
with us, did not add much to our loquacity; for he had grown silent 
and moody enough, poor fellow, of late, his soul brooding over one pur- 
pose and one love. 

Thus, therefore, we sometimes sat of an idle evening: three men 
smoking, and mostly silent; the Italian brooding over his new political 
schemes ; Edward Lambert brooding over his love-affair, which was so 
tormenting in its incomplete, not hopeful, yet not quite hopeless, con- 
dition; I looking on at both, and liking both, and pitying them, and 
wishing I could help them, and in my heart acting as their confidant, 
but not speaking much aloud of the secrets of either. Ned Lambert 
and I had hardly ever spoken of his love-affair since his Lilla’s de- 
parture. The promise she had exacted from me not to speak to him 
of her father, made me anxious to avoid approaching the subject at all; 
and my own disastrous failure in attempting to set things to rights 
made me feel ashamed of the topic. Moreover, I had a clear conviction 
that the thing must come right in the end, and I looked on the sepa- 
ration of Ned and his love only as a mere probation, during which he 
must practise self-restraint and save money. So, if I sometimes pitied 
him, I often envied him as well. 

But the case of Salaris was quite different. He was a man given 
up—so at least I thought—to a hopeless object. I looked on him as 
one destined to drag out a lingering life, hoping against hope, feeding 
upon air, wasting so much that might be noble and useful upon the 
emptiest of all chimeras. His face was seamed with the deep lines of 
failure ; you saw the ruin of plans and plots written on it as clearly as 
men crossing the desert can see the bones of dead camels in the sand. 
His life, past and present, seemed to lie before me openly as a pauo- 
rama; the conspiracies discovered before they had been half-matured, 
the sworn confederates who despatched their daily reports to the police, 
the inane and empty projects, the hopeful and despairing journeys to 
and from London and Paris, with the eye of the Government quietly 
fixed upon the supposed icognito all the while; the tacit encourage- 
ment and half-spoken promises of diplomatists, which would turn out 
to be reeds to lean on, or spears to pierce, when the moment came; the 
over-impetuous friends, the cold friends, the false friends ;' the courage 
and self-devotion and soldierly manly qualities all flung away, the 
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ruined life, the hollow cheeks, the prematurely gray hair, the broken 
heart. 

Sometimes I thought, this man possesses all that I should once have 
asked to make me tranquil and happy. Had I been Christina’s hus- 
band, I think I could have lived for her, and with her. He loves her 
only too deeply, he trusts in her wholly ; why can he not be happy with 
her, and leave his feverish and idle schemes? Is it wholly because he 
has 4 lofty, absorbing sense of duty? or is it not, in part at least, be- 
cause she does not love him, and he knows it, and can only make life 
endurable by the presence of continual excitement? Ithink so. I think 
he thirsts for a love she cannot give, and he drinks political excitement 
as the thirsty seaman on the raft, when he can get no pure water, 
drinks from the salt waves, well knowing what must come of it—and 
goes mad. 

I think Christina’s ambition has gone far to destroy—at all events, 
to mar—three lives: her own, her husband’s, and mine. Some day I 
will surely tell her so. Now I systematically avoided her, and she 
avoided me. The more I saw of her husband, the less I saw of her. 
It so happened that even on the stage just now we did not so often 
meet, for I had had the evil fortune about this time to contract a 
pretty severe cold and hoarseness, and my medical man bade me take 
rest and change of air. He recommended me to go to the south— 
Hastings or Brighton, or some such place. 1 detested these places; 
and it so happened that my Italian friend one night expressed a strong 
desire to see the English Lake country. I too had never seen it, and 
we agreed to go together. My physician had told me some southern 
place was the only spot I could go to under the circumstances; I knew, 
however, that all my voice and I wanted was rest, and rest was to be 
found deliciously in the shadow of the mountains. So we left town at 
@ moment’s notice, and travelled to Bowness, Salaris and I; and we 
had some quiet days on the Lakes. 

One glorious day we were at Grasmere. We had been paddled 
across the lake to the mountain, Loughrigg I think, on the shore oppo- 
site the road from Ambleside. We had scrambled our way to a path 
called the Terrace-walk, which runs winding like an order-ribbon around 
the broad chest of the mountain. We flung ourselves on the ground, 
and looked silently at the scene below. The lake lay quite at our feet, 
a sapphire bedded in the emerald of the hills. The sun was already 
sinking, and his beams shot across our path. It was a glowing day: 
heat lay upon everything. The water slept in the sun, and scarcely 
stirred a ripple; the grasses under our feet were motionless in the light. 
Tiny insects, which even in June were generally to be found nestling 
away from the cold air, crept out of their lurking-places to-day, and 
basked in the sunbeams. Two or three girls were sitting far below us, 
with their white feet plashing in the stream which ran into the lake. 
A boat, with a solitary oarsman, moved slowly across the surface of 
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the pool, the rower merely keeping on his motion by a stroke of his 
paddles at intervals. Distant peaks and ranges of hills revealed them- 
selves for the first time in the lucent sky; far-off waters gleamed 
among the mountains like sword-blades shining in the sun; the white 
pebbles on the strand seemed to suck in with delight the ripples which 
softly plashed upon them. A white cottage, with the sunlight on it, 
blazed like a pale meteor across the valley. Except the occasional 
voice of distant sheep, or the faint lapping of the water on the beach, 
or the twitter of the birds, or the laughter of the girls below, no sound 
disturbed the quiet of the scene. 

We had been some moments without speaking. A bird suddenly 
rose above our heads with a shrill cry, and sailed away over Helm Crag. 
The sharp cry broke the spell of silence which had held us. 

“This reminds me of northern Italy,” said Salaris, in his low, 
musical voice, with something always ofa thrill in it. ‘I have been 
thinking of it this some time. The skies are as clear as over Como 
or Garda: it makes me.melancholy. Nature is always melancholy, I 
think.” 

“T suppose it is; except to a painter, whose study it is, or to some- 
body who never thinks about it at all. I think sunlight is, on the 
whole, rather a sad thing to look at.” 

‘So it is. So is music, to hear; so is any music at least that is 
worth hearing.” 

‘* Music is a passion of yours, Salaris, is it not 

“Tt is not; it used to be. It only betrayed me, and I have cast 
it off.” 

“ Betrayed you ?” 

“ Disappointed me—deceived me. It is all illusion; you cannot 
reach it. It is to the soul, in life, what the mirage is to the unfortu- 
nate wretch in the desert. I wish I had never known one note of 
music from another.” 

** And you an Italian!” 

“The more reason. The arts have been the Circes of Italy. There 
is no music where there is political freedom, and where manly energy 
finds room. What music has England? what music has America? 
No; it is Italy, Germany—these are the places where people lie down 
and make songs. Italy is a slave tinkling her guitar to make merry 
her master’s friends. No; I love not music any more; it has betrayed 
me—as well as my country.” 

There was a profound bitterness, as well as pathos, in the tones of 
his voice as he spoke thus. No one follows a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal idea, with such emphasis. I glanced at Salaris, and I thought 
I could read his heart. 

I was anxious to lead him away to other thoughts; so I said: 

‘* But you have still hopes for Italy’s independence ?” 

“* Hopes? have I hopes of another world? I believe in the future 
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of Italy just as I believe in God: when I despair of the one, I shall 
disbelieve in the other.” 

“Well, I don’t pretend to understand the question as an Italian 
might, or to look at it from an Italian point of view; but the prospect 
does not seem to me a hopeful one. Your Italians are not agreed upon 
anything among themselves; they don’t know what they would have ; 
they have made up their minds to nothing.” 

“My good friend, when did a people on the eve of revolution know 
what they would have? Did all your English people know what they 
would have when they rose against Charles I.? Did the Americans 
all agree beforehand upon the object of their revolt against England ? 
Did the Dutch make up their minds about what was to come before 
they attempted to expel the Spaniards? It is only the very few 
who lead the rest by whom any plan of action can be arranged; and 
even they, if they are wise, do not always try to know much before- 
hand. You are never master of the situation and the circumstances if 
you have planned all rigidly in advance. Revolutions are not to be 
set out beforehand, like pieces at the theatre. Let the thing once be 
set going, and leave the issue to Providence.” 

“ Providence, they say, always sides with the strong.” 

“ And we are strong, if we only would use our strength. Italians 
are kept down in great part by what you in England call a sham. 
Just now she has indeed one solid obstacle in her path; but that once 
removed, her course ought to be clear.” 

“Well, I wish you every success, and I only wish I could bear a 
hand in your struggle. I might well do so; I have nothing to lose.” 

He looked at me intently. 

** Nothing to lose in life?” he asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

* Not hope—not success—not love ?” 

“T have no hope; and—and I have got into a wrong groove.” 

“No way out of it?” 

‘“* No way—except over the precipice and down.” 

“T should like to enlist you in our cause, ard I should have no 
scruple; but I have promised not to bring you with me in this.” 

“‘ Promised whom ?” 

He set his teeth hard upon his cigar, and sent out two or three 
puffs so fierce and sharp, that the smoke went straight from his lips 
horizontal as the path of a bullet, until the little breeze got power and 
dispersed it. 

“TI have promised my wife,” he said. 

He fell into a moment’s silence. Then I resumed: 

“ You have some allies in England, though ?” 

The reader will remember that this was a year or two before Sol- 
ferino, and when Italy had as yet few earnest British believers. To 
most of us honest Englishmen, despite Venice and Manin, Rome and 
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Garibaldi, “Italian” still meant cowardly, treacherous, dagger-using, 
lazy, dirty, fawning, begging, lying, vacillating, popish and slavish. 

“Yes, we have some friends; not many.” 

“‘ Mr. Lyndon is one?” 

My companion smiled. 

“ Yes, he is one; and a generous friend.” 

** Does he know of any of your plans?” 

“Some, if not all. There is something now in prospect of which 
he does not know.” 

“One question more let me ask you. Do you know his brother?” 

“T know the man you mean, and I know now that he is Lyndon’s 
brother. I only knew it lately; but the man himself is well known to 
me. We were friends long ago, and served each other.” 

*¢ You don’t trust im ?” 

‘Why not?” 

“ Because he is a treacherous, selfish scoundrel.” 

“What words of energy! No; I don’t think he is. He is unfor- 
tunate and heedless, and has had a stormy youth; but treacherous I do 
not think he is.” 

“ But you do not meet him; you have not trusted him with any- 
thing—lately, I mean ?” ; 

“T have lately employed his services a little; but you may rely that 
in no case should he have much of my confidence. He can be made 
useful, but he has not a head to be trusted. He can talk to French- 
men like a Frenchman; to Italians, like an Italian ; to Englishmen, like 
an Englishman. He can be made useful in a way, and in that way I 
use him, not farther. He is now in Paris. He came to me a few days 
ago, and showed me that he knew something—not much—of some pro- 
jects. He offered his services, and told me he was poor. I once did 
like the man; and I have some old memories that are strong, that are 
superstitions with me. I accepted his services.” 

“Salaris, beware of that man! He will betray you.” 

“The Englishman suspects,” said my companion faintly smiling, 
“and the Italian does not! What a reverse of conditions! But have 
no fear; we trust our agents with knowledge only in their capacity of 
keeping it. He can do nothing. IfI were to intrust you, I should put 
something in your power.” 

‘Then do so. Let me be in the business, whatever itis. I have 
good nerves, and a pretty strong frame. I can use either rifle or sword. 
I can speak Italian ; and I think I know, without teaching, how to die.” 

He shook his head. 

“It would not do—yet. There are things only an Italian may do, 
even for Italy—things an Englishman must not share or even know of. 
I told you there is an obstacle to be removed first; that out of the way, 
the drama will begin. Then, if you will play a part, I grasp your hand. 
After all, you are at least Italy’s foster-son. You are an artist and 
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singer. You have sucked at Italy’s bosom. You should give out a 
little blood in return for so much milk.” 

“Only try me, when the time comes. But the obstacle you spoke 
of—is it one that can be removed?” 

‘* Ay, it can be, and it shall be.” 

“ Before long ?” 

“Before many days, perhaps; before many weeks, so surely as I 
fling this stone into the lake below.” 

He flung a shining pebble far from the hillside. No breath of air 
stirred as I looked somewhat languidly to see the stone shoot into the 
lake. But the brightness of the atmosphere had deceived him, and he 
thought the task easier than it was. The stone fell far short, and rattled 
into a cleft of the hill. Some wild birds rose screaming from their 
nests, and swept across the sky. 

Salaris looked surprised, and even disconcerted, at the issue of the 
test he had offered. 

“Come,” I said, “ were I a believer in auguries, I should endeavour 
to persuade you not to go on with your present undertaking, whatever 
it may be. The Powers are clearly against you. The stone did not 
reach the lake. Did you observe at which side the birds rose?” 

“ Absit omen!” replied my companion with restored cheerfulness, 
and his usual smile of mingled melancholy and sweetness. 

We sat still longer on the grass, thinking and smoking. My friend 
seldom indeed ceased to smoke under any circumstances; and the cigar 
had long been my nepenthe, my balm of hurt mind, my sovereign grace. 
Disappointments, vexations, humiliations, reverses, seemed to float away 
for the moment on the vapour: to go up like the prayers of the pious 
on the steam of the sacrifice. : 

The sun meanwhile was near, very near his setting; the place seemed 
more lovely than ever. More lonely and more lovely; the solitary boat 
had long since been moored under the shadow of Helm Crag; and the 
girls had plashed in the water until they were tired, and then dried 
their feet and put on their stockings and shoes, and went their merry 
way, wholly unconscious that far above their heads two pair of eyes 
watched, or might have watched, their doings. They too had gone 
away long since, and left my friend and myself apparently quite alone. 
Salaris lay flat on the turf, after a while, and seemed to have fallen 
asleep. 

The skies were already purpling; and shadows were falling over 
the lake. It seemed to me vaguely as if the sound of the distant 
waterfalls grew louder and deeper in the evening air. In the growing 
twilight the scene began to lose its realities in my eyes, and to become 
transfigured into something more familiar, long unseen. I seemed 
to see again beneath me the bright bay of my childhood, with the head- 
lands clasping like arms around it, and the gentle hills on whose sides I 
so often lay of evenings like this, and looked idly, as now, on the noble 
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waters beneath. It was easy enough and pleasant enough to fancy, 
with half-shut eyes, that the scene I looked on was still the same. 
Yonder was the wood sloping down to the sea; the paths of it, as I well 
knew, thick with fallen leaves at all seasons, thick at some seasons 
with pine-cones and chestnuts; and there is the churchyard where my 
mother lies; and there is the path where Christina and I used to walk 
together. The sun goes down: he is gone; and the sunset-gun will 
be fired from the frigate in the bay. 

And just at that moment a sharp, thrilling, peculiar whistle, seem- 
ing at first like the long scream of some mountain-bird, rang through 
the evening air, and broke up my reverie. 

My companion started to his feet, wide awake, and looked wildly 
around him. Far off, on the side of another hill, we saw the figure of 
aman. He was coming towards us; and he whistled again as before. 

Salaris put one finger between his lips, and sent back a whistle so 
like that we had heard, that, but for its nearness and loudness, it might 
have seemed an echo. 

“Tt is someone you know?” I asked, not a little bewildered. 

“Yes,” he replied, “someone I know; but I had not expected him 
now and here.” 

He hurried to meet the figure, which was now in the hollow just 
beneath. I followed at some little distance, allowing my friend to come 
well up with his visitor, and exchange words with him unheard. The 
man, as well as I could see him in the growing twilight, was an 
Italian, but of a different mould from Salaris. He was low, stout, 
with a thick black beard cut close round his face, so that his chin and 
jaws looked as if they were set in it; and he had a roving, restless, 
hungry, red-black eye, which rested suspiciously on me while I ap- 
proached, like the eye of a fierce dog when, as he is devouring his 
food, he sees a stranger coming, and is not quite easy as to the 
stranger’s intentions. 

He had given Salaris a letter; and the latter, having read it care- 
fully, spoke a little in a low tone with the messenger. Then Salaris 
called to me in a loud and cheerful voice: 

“Our friend has had a rare search for me,” he said. “He left 
London this morning, and is here now! He brings me some news 
which obliges me to return at once to town. There is no train to-night, 
unluckily, from here; but, by travelling on in a carriage all to-night, 
we shall get to Lancaster in time for the first train in the morning. 
I am sorry to break-up our charming little sojourn; but there is 
reason.” 

** No unpleasant news, I hope?” 

“ Unpleasant?” He paused a moment, and seemed to weigh the 
word, and sighed. ‘“ No, not unpleasant; untimely, perhaps.” 

“ Nothing rash ; no madness, Salaris! Don’t risk your life in idle 
attempts.” 
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“My life has no value to me except for these things; and an 
Italian exile’s life is always a conspiracy. But don’t be alarmed; cau- 
tion shall be used in everything: we have to economise life, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Can I lend a hand ?” 

“No, no; it is not time,” he said with a smile, “to fight for Italy 
in the open field just yet. When it is, we enrol you. One thing you 
can do for me. I can only rush through London.” Here he put his 
arm in mine, and drew me a little away, out of hearing of his companion. 
“When you return to town, see my wife alone, and tell her I have had 
to leave England hurriedly, and that she will not have tidings of me 
for some days. You need not cut short your stay here: she will not 
expect to hear from me for the time we were to be here. Needless to 
say, I never write to her through the post. Do you not write, but see 
her—see her alone.” 

He pressed my hand. 

His companion had a carriage waiting on the road at the nearest 
point of access to the mountain. Salaris got in, and lit a fresh cigar. 
I did not accompany them; their way was not mine, and my com- 
panionship would doubtless have been embarrassing. I intruded no 
more inquiries or advice; indeed, I had no basis on which to rest in- 
quiry or advice. I knew that Italian plots of various kinds had been 
going on for years; that emissaries were constantly travelling back- 
wards and forwards between London and the Continent, with, so far 
as public observation was concerned, no apparent result whatever. I 
was therefore not much alarmed for Salaris. I felt rather, indeed, an 
unspeakable sense of pity for the enthusiast who was leaving me, and 
whom, as I did not then know, I was never to see again. He looked 
calm enough now, and cheerful; not at all like a conspirator, at least 
of the theatrical kind, with whom I was most familiar. 

“Adieu,” I called. “ Beware of bringing on your head the anathema 
of Pio Nono.” 

He smiled cheerily, waved me a friendly farewell, and the carriage 
bore him away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ AH, BEAR IN MIND THAT GARDEN WAS ENCHANTED !” 


DesPITE Salaris’s hint that I need not cut short my stay among 
the Lakes, I determined to return to town at once. Somehow I felt 
that I could not remain mooning among these mountains to no purpose 
and alone. Ofcourse I pretended to myself to be very sorry to have 
to leave Nature so soon, and insisted that an immediate return to town 
was simply a hard necessity not to be avoided ; but in my soul I was 
glad to escape from a déte-d-téte with Nature. I dreaded her twilights 
and her long lonely shadows, as children dread the hour of dusk, when 
ghosts are supposed to lurk in all dim closets and dark corners. To 
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some of us, too, Nature is not a quick consoler. She wants sympathy 
terribly. She is so beautiful and calm and good, that we poor sinners 
cannot hope to touch her heart at all. The exquisite beauty of the 
scenes around me just now, the purple shadows, the pure outlines, all 
seemed to form a sort of angelic society into which I had no business 
to enter,—where, at all events, I had no right to remain. So, instead 
of lounging late among the mountains, I resolved to go straightway 
back to Bowness and the hotel, and to leave for London in the 
morning. 

This was apparently a new instinct, an unreasoning, foolish, utterly 
unpoetic impulse ; yet I have good cause to be thankful for my prosaic 
and timorous desertion of Nature ; for the whole current of my life from 
that day might have been changed, an existence the most blank and 
hopeless might have been allotted to me, but for the sudden impulse 
which bade me leave the mountains and the tarns at once. 

I turned, then, and set out to walk home. I even endeavoured not 
to look much or often at the beauty of the scenes which surrounded me 
and which I was leaving. Sometimes, indeed, at a bend or sudden 
elevation of the path I was following, the resistless glory of lake and 
wood and mountain, steeped all in the rising purple of evening, would 
arrest my attention for a moment, like a sudden burst of light flashing 
on the eyes of one who has been groping and plodding a steady way in 
the darkness. But I was out of sympathy somehow with the scene. 
It was not like the sight of my rough and passionate old playfellow the 
Sea, which, even in its softest calmest moods, has nothing of the angelic 
and the heavenly about it, but is tossed, and fitful, and reckless, and 
ready for rude evil work, like any of ourselves, and never abashes or 
rebukes us by a cold, pure, changeless beauty. See, after all our 
raptures about her, how few of us can long endure the society of 
Nature! When anything has gone wrong with us, we are ready 
enough to run back to her; very much indeed as a young debauchee 
of prematurely broken health is seized with a longing to be once more 
nursed and watched by the tenderness of the mother whom he has left 
‘behind so long, and hardly thought of in the midnight hour of his 
revelry. Yes, when one is sick at heart ; when his splendid soap-bubble 
‘has burst ; when he has been rejected by the girl he would marry ; 
when his play has been damned, his great part been hissed by the 
audience, and gibed at by the critics ; when he believes he has ruined 
his constitution, and thinks himself under sentence of death,—then 
he begins to find out that Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her, and he crawls to her knees perhaps, and fancies himself becoming 
very pure and devoted in her refined companionship, and he admires 
himself and her with a mournful complacency. But he soon grows 
tired of her silent beauty and her undemonstrative sympathy ; her face 
of loveliness and her heart of stone. He wearies very soon in any 
-case, and goes away; while, only let the world, the flesh, or the devil, 
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or all three combined, give him another chance, and then see what 
follows !—open to him any new and promising project in place of that 
which has collapsed; give him reason to believe that in his case, 
too, the nineteen nay-says of the maiden make one grant; let him 
feel returning strength and energy once again; tempt him with an 
opening for a new play or a new part,—and observe how soon he re- 
nounces the charms of Nature, and rushes to the vehement interests 
and excitements of life once more. Delicious was the retreat which 
Gil Blas made for himself at Lirias, and calmly philosophical was the 
farewell to Spes et Fortuna which he inscribed over its portals. But 
the story does not end there. Yet another chapter, and we learn how 
promptly he quitted it for the treacherous court, and ran into the 
embraces of Spes et Fortuna once more. 

Indeed, after a thorough drenching in the life of cities people do 
not seem to me fit for Nature’s placid and pure companionship. We 
ought to be like the animal, of which people say that once its fur has 
been soiled by contact with common clay, it goes back to its home 
no more. Nature avenges herself somehow, and will no longer put up 
with us. We have grown so, that we cannot do without the city life ; 
we miss its very discomforts, as Albrecht Diirer, in the pathetic Ger- 
man story, missed even the ill-humours of his wife, and was glad to get 
home to her again. 

So I resolved to quit Nature, and get back to Art. 

It is but a short walk from Grasmere to Ambleside, and thence I 
meant to go in one of the steamers to Bowness, where our head-quarters 
were at one of the two or three big hotels which then looked out upon 
Windermere. I walked rather fast, and got over a good deal of the 
ground without stopping even to look round. As I drew near to 
Ambleside the road became studded with handsome villas and charm- 
ing cottages. The gates of one villa stood invitingly open; the back 
of the house, which was seated in the midst of a considerable patch of 
lawn and shrubbery, was turned to me, its front looked on the lake. I 
could not see the water as I glanced in, but only the hills which I knew 
were lying on the other side. The hills were now of a deep dark purple, 
their outlines cut out sharp as steel against the violet of the sky, and 
over the shoulder of one of them rose in soft and melancholy beauty 
the silver disc of the Shepherd’s Star. 

I stopped before the gate and looked in, struck beyond resistance 
by the quiet witchery of the evening and the scene; and seized with 
a curious longing to get a glimpse of the lake, which if brought to view 
would complete the charm of the whole picture. So, as the gate stood 
hospitably open, and I knew that people are not very rigid towards 
strangers in the Lake-land, I ventured in a few paces, and took the 
path which led to the left of the house, assuming that that would in 
a moment bring me to see the water. All at once I was aware of a 
figure a few yards in front of me. 
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It was that of a slender young woman, who stood with her back to 
me, leaning one arm on the bough of a little tree, and holding a straw 
hat in her hand. From the position of her head, I saw that she was 
looking at the sky ; and the evening light, the scene, the grace of her 
figure, the sort of pensiveness expressed in her attitude, threw a poetic 
and melancholy charm around her. I felt as if I could almost see 


** The looks commercing with the skies, 
The rapt soul sitting in the eyes.” 


I could not help gazing for a moment; but I would have gone back, 
if possible, unobserved, as I had entered, only that, just at that instant, 
somebody came out of the house—somebody whom I could not see— 
and I heard a woman’s voice call, 

“ Miss Lilla !” 

I started at the name. 

The girl who stood before me neither looked round nor answered ; 
but a quiver of impatience went through her figure, and her shoulders 
moved with a slight shrug of vexation. Looking now more closely at 
her, I could not doubt her identity. Chance, or fate, or providence, 
or what you will, had brought me, utterly ignorant and blind as I was, 
to the very spot where Lilla Lyndon stood, and which I had delibe- 
rately refused to know of, when the chance was placed within my 
power. 

Even then I would have gone away unseen if I could, if I had had 
time. But the voice again called—this time in a sort of supplicating 
tone, such as one employs towards a wayward child, 

“ Miss Lilla.” 

This time Lilla looked round; she did not see me at the first 
glance. The light, such as it was, just between the death of day and 
the birth of night, fell on her face. With its pale light against the 
growing shadow, that face looked like the evening star itself, which 
shone above it ; the face was now more than ever that of a young 
Madonna. Delicately formed, with clear outlines, a smooth, straight, 
white forehead, small straight nose, cheeks that now looked quite 
uncoloured, dark eyebrows, and beneath them sad clear violet eyes. 
Lilla Lyndon’s face was turned to me; and I could not move, even if 
I would. 

Still she had not seen me; and she turned to where the person who 
called her must have been standing, and whom she evidently could see, 
although I could not; and I heard her say, 

“T am here, Anne! What is it?” 

“Miss Dora Jane, Miss Lilla, hopes you will come in now. It 
gets cold, she says; and she hopes you have your hat on.” 

“‘T am coming, Anne, in a few minutes; and it is not cold. I am 
coming, quite soon, tell Miss Dora Jane.” 

Miss Dora Jane’s messenger vanished, I suppose ; and then Lilla 
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turning round, as if to resume her old position, looked directly where 
I was standing, and saw me. 

First she seemed only startled and surprised, and she made a step 
forward as if to see who was the intruder. Then a sudden change 
came over her face and lighted in her eyes; and she put one hand to 
her breast, and held the other towards me; and then I sprang forward, 
only just in time to catch her as she was falling—for she fainted—and 
I caught her in my arms. 

She was a light burthen, although rather a tall girl. I could have 
carried her, if need were, like a child; but I only held her in my arms, 
and drew her to a garden-seat which stood near, and placed her there 
reclining; and was bewildered, not knowing whether to go to the 
house and ask for help, or carry her there in my arms, or stay with 
her and let no one know. 

Lilla remained only a moment unconscious. She opened her eyes 
and looked at me, first with an expression of wonder and alarm, and 
then with a glowing smile of child-like confidence and gladness. She 
passed her hand across her forehead and said : 

“ O Mr. Temple, how much ashamed of myself I feel! does any 
one know ?” 

** No one.” 

“Thank heaven for that! I should hear such remonstrances and 
advice. I do not know why I became so weak ina moment. Was I 
long so?” 

“Only an instant.” 

“Ah! What can have made me so? I think you frightened me. 
First I did not know who it was; then, I think, for a moment I thought 
it must be a ghost—this is a land of ghosts, you know. Why did you 
not speak? Why did you come in so strange a way? You quite 
alarmed me.” 

‘You are better now, Miss Lyndon, are you not? You look quite 
pale still.” 

“O, 1 am quite well now—quite well. See, I can walk quite 
strongly. That was only the nonsense of a moment.” 

She stood up, and walked a few paces firmly enough, although she 
still was evidently a good deal agitated. 

“Shall I go to the house and send someone ?” I asked. 

‘OQ, please no; I don’t want anyone; they would only bore me. 
But now tell me, why did you come in that strange way, and alarm 
me?” 

“‘T came in only by chance, Miss Lyndon; I did not even know 
that you were here. I walked in a few paces—I don’t know why— 
and then I saw you, and had not time to go away.” 

‘** You did not come here, then, to see me?” 

**No, Miss Lyndon; I did not even know that you were in this 
part of the country.” 
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“‘T was here, and you did not know it; and your coming to this 
part of the country, and into this very place, was the effect of chance— 
pure chance ?” 

“* Chance—pure chance.” 

“ How strange!” she said meditatively. “Such things would seem 
impossible. And yet—I must believe you.” 

“You may believe me.” 

“Tf I had gone into the house five minutes before, you would not 
have seen me ?”” 

“No, Lilla.” 

“JT have never heard of anything so strange as that,” she said 
again, rather as if speaking to herself than to me; “they would never 
believe it—never.” 

“ They—who ?” 

“My step-sister and the rest. They never will believe it; but I 
cannot help them, and I don’t care. Let them say what they will.” 

* There is nothing to say, Lilla. I have seen you merely by chance 
and fora moment. I am going away again. I leave this place by the 
first train to-morrow.” 

“ That, too, they will not believe. Ido not like unbelieving people; 
they suspect deceit, and so they create it everywhere. Deceit becomes 
encouraged where nothing else would be regarded as possible. This 
chance meeting, Mr. Temple, will be a reproach and a suspicion for 
long enough.” 

“T am very, very sorry, Miss Lyndon, and I wish I had not come.” 

“SodolI. Butitis done. Will you go now?” 

“Yes, Lilla.” 

She gave me her hand; it trembled in mine; and I thought there 
were tears in her eyes. In answer to a sort of plaintive inquiry which 
spoke in them, I said, 

“You wish me to go, Lilla—do you not?” 

“JT do—O yes. I must wish you to go; but not in a cold and 
angry way; not as if you were offended with me. Not as if you 
thought that I, of my own accord, wanted you to go away.” 

“QO no, Miss Lyndon.” 

“Why do you sometimes call me Lilla, and sometimes Miss Lyn- 
don?” 

“T don’t know. I will call you Lilla always, if you wish.” 

“T do wish it. I wish that we should be friends, and speak to each 
other so.” 

“T never thought, Lilla, that you wished me away; I know you 
are always too kind and friendly. But I know too—I should have 
known even if you had not told me—that this chance meeting might 
expose you to reproaches which you don’t deserve, nor I; and so I 
understand that you wish me away for that reason, and that you are 
in the right.” 
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“Tell me, Mr. Temple, frankly,—and forgive me beforehand for 
any pain it may cause, but tell me truly, and all, whether it causes 
pain or not to you or to me,—why does papa not like you?” 

“Indeed, Lilla, I cannot tell you; I do not know.” 

“ But you must have some kind of idea; you must guess.” 

“T think it is because he knows that only the other day I was 
poor and humble. Not romantically poor, Lilla, but downright and 
wretchedly poor. Now he knows that I come from the poor, that all 
my friends were poor, I myself am not a man he cares to know; and 
I am by far the richest and the grandest personage of my whole race. 
I think he disliked me always for that reason. Is that frank?” 

“Tt is. But I must go in. Now pray forgive me, and don’t, O 
don’t, speak as if you were speaking to one who had herself any such 
ignoble feelings. You have told me that Madame Reichstein too was 
once poor, that her family and her people were poor?” 

“Yes. Poor and humble—as my own. No words could be stronger.” 

“Yet papa always admires her, and delights in her company?” 

‘She is a woman:; and beautiful and attractive; and—I think—” 

“Yes, yes. Now go on, pray; don’t stop.” 

**T think your father admires her.” 

“ And I too,” she said, looking at me with a flash of fire which I 
had not expected to see in her Madonna eyes, “I think so too, and 
Dora Jane is a fool not to see it. I know it. He admires her, he adores 
her; he would give her mamma’s place if he could, and I must have no 
friend unless such as he pleases to give me! But I have a little of his 
own spirit, and I cannot so be schooled any longer. I will not stay 
here any more. I hate the place—at least, not the place, but the way 
in which I am kept here. Mr. Temple, I am a prisoner here, and I can 
bear it no longer.” 

“ Lilla, your father means it all for your welfare; even I, whom he 
does not like, must admit that. He has a right to guard you. You 
are young, and—don’t be angry with me—beantiful and sweet and 
trustful, and you have no mother.” 

**O, I feel that bitterly, more and more every day. If I had a 
mother, I could lay my head upon her breast and tell her all ; and she 
would understand me, and forgive me when there was anything to be 
forgiven, and not scold me in hard biting words. Mr. Temple, I have 
never until lately known what distrust was. I have believed everyone. 
Lately I have been distrusted, and it has taught me to look at others 
with eyes of doubt : and I begin to find some of my idols are of clay. 
Look, they are broken, some of them! I understand now why girls in 
other countries go into convents, and live there and die there.” 

“You will outlive all this, Lilla, and be happy, and wonder that 
you ever could have had these sad and gloomy thoughts.” 

“Never, never! Nothing can give back the faith and confidence 
which are gone.” 
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“ New faith and confidence will grow up, and other ties will draw 
around you. Listen, Lilla, dear Lilla! I am so much older than you, 
that I may talk to you as wisely and boldly as I think right. Do you 
trust me?” 

** Indeed I do.” 

Her eyes looked a trustingness into mine which to win was worth 
having lived for. 

‘Then be advised by me. Be reconciled to your father. He may 
seem harsh now, and harshness is strange to you, and comes with the 
greater pain. But he thinks only of your good; it is his way of show- 
ing his love. Don’t think of the fear you had—that about Madame 
Reichstein, I mean. Mr. Lyndon admires her—all lovers of music and 
genius do: but the rest is nothing; and what you feared is, I know, 
an impossibility. Be reconciled to your father; write to him frankly 
and lovingly, and tell him so. Tell him that you accept his condi- 
tions.” 

She hung her head a moment, and without looking up asked, 

“Do you know the conditions?” 

“JT do; I think I do; at least, I guess them, dear. I may speak 
out openly to you, may I not, though you are only a girl, and I ama 
man not over young? His conditions are, that you promise never to 
see me any more?” 

In the faintest syllables she assented. 

“ Be advised by him, my dear. I would promise and pledge for you 
if I could.” 

** Do you advise me so?” 

“T do, Lilla; I do indeed. For your own sake, my dear, I advise 
it. Do not become estranged from your father for my sake—I mean 
on my account; I am not worthy of such sacrifice; I am not worthy, 
Lilla dear, of you.” 

O God, ifI were! IfI could now but feel myself worthy of that 
child’s pure and generous heart! IfI could offer her a fresh, pure 
affection like her own! If I could but believe it in my power to make 
her happy! Never, never again will such a gift be within my reach ! 
No man can hope for such a moment twice in his lifetime. 

“You see I speak to you with a freedom and frankness which 
might offend you, if you were not so sweet and trusting and noble as 
you are. I will not affect to misunderstand you, Lilla ; and you will 
understand me. I am not worthy of you, my dear; you would be 
thrown away on me and on my life.” 

‘Your life has always seemed to me beautiful and poetical, and 
free from all the meanness and roughness of the common world.” 

“From the outside it seems so, Lilla. It is very hard and com- 
monplace and mean and bitter within. I do not like it; and I am 
leaving it. I am leaving it to steep myselfin the fresh life of the 
New World, and to lose myself there. You will become reconciled 
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with your father, who loves you dearly, and you will forget all this, 
and be married some day, and be happy.” 

“0, how can you say such things! O, how can you! You are 
very, very cruel !” 

She sat down on the gnarled oaken seat that stood near by, and 
covered her pale face with her white slender hands. Her whole figure 
shook and heaved with emotion, and tears came trickling through her 
fingers. 

Must I own that, up to this moment, I had always thought there 
was probably some truth in what Christina Reichstein had said, and 
that any feeling Lilla Lyndon might have had towards me was in part 
only a child’s romantic sentiment towards a man who lived in a world 
strange to her, and which doubtless showed itself in her unskilled in- 
nocent eyes all poetry, wonder, and beauty ? I was not prepared for 
the deep vehement burst of emotion and grief I now beheld. I was 
not even prepared to find that the sentiment, whatever it might be, 
had survived a short separation and silence. I was not prepared for 
love. 

Could I doubt that I saw it now offered to me? Could I refuse 
it ?—I who had wasted half a life in vain ! 

I could not; I would not. I sat by Lilla’s side, and put my arm 
round her slender waist, and drew her to me. I would have done the 
same, though her father stood by. She endeavoured to draw herself 
away, but I held her while I spoke, and her hands yet covered her face. 

“Since this is so, dearest Lilla, why should I try, even for your 
sake, to be wise and self-denying in vain? Since this is so, I do be- 
lieve that Heaven has sent me here to see you, and to save you from a 
life which is too cold and hard for you. If I can make you happy, I 
will, and I will at least give my life to the attempt. I accept humbly 
and thankfully what Heaven gives me. Will you love me, Lilla, and 
have me for your husband? I will love you always.” 

I heard no answer, and wanted to hear none. But she allowed me 
to draw her closely to me now, though her tears still fell as before. 
And then I raised her face from her hands, and kissed her. 

* Miss Lilla !” 

The woman’s voice again was heard at a little distance. She was 
evidently seeking for Lilla near where Lilla had been before. We had 
gradually straggled to a distance from that place, to quite a different 
part of the shrubbery. 

“T must go,” said Lilla ; “they are looking for me again.” 

She now looked up for the first time for some moments, and her 
eyes met mine. They were full of tears, through which at last a smile 
struggled. 

“You must go, dearest. Your eyes, I fear, are telltales.” 

“They will tell nothing more,” she said, with a brighter gleam, 
“than they have often told lately.” 
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“ And I did not know of it !” 

* Miss Lilla! Miss Lilla !” 

“Good-bye, dearest,” I again said. ‘‘ Secrecy for this once; only 
this once. We will act in the open face of day soon. I will write to 
your father to-morrow.” 

“To my father ?” 

She spoke tremulously, and looked affrighted almost. 

“Yes, Lilla. To whom else?” 

“ But if—” 

“We will talk of the ‘ifs’ hereafter. Just now, I think of no 
doubts. You shall hear from me, Lilla, soon, very soon. Good-bye.” 

Again I kissed her. There was a flower in her bosom, and she took 
it silently out and gave it tome. Then she went quickly towards the 
house. She looked back a moment, and I saw her pale face once more 
—a star in the darkness. It set—she was gone. 

I came into the road, and paced up and down there for a long time, 
trying to think, to arrange my ideas, to plan for our future. It looked 
difficult and complicated enough, but assuredly my heart did not mis- 
give me; even on fer account I could fear nothing. I could only 
think, “She loves me. I am sent to devote my life to her.” 

The flower she took from her bosom was a rose. Something like 
a shudder went through me as I looked upon it. An evil omen! 
When last a rose taken from a woman’s breast was my possession, 


what was the story it predicted? Separation, disappointment, two, 
three lives thwarted and frustrated. And now again the symbol! 
Childish unmeaning folly to think of such things. But I could have 
wished that Lilla’s flower were not a rose. 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I, THE STRANGER HIMSELF, 


In the year 1854, dear Sir or Madam, it so fell out that your ser- 
vant and some seven more young and middle-aged men (I had a waist 
in 54, and could remember the period when I used to have my hair 
curled) were accustomed to meet at least four nights in every week for 
the purpose of dining, smoking, and talking that which we deemed 
philosophy and ethics, at a little crémerie, half dairy, half cookshop, in 
the Rue de la Michodiére, Paris. Half of us were English, and half 
Americans: stay, there was one Frenchman in the group—a very clever 
young artist and a very hot Republican, who (the Second Empire was 
not very well established in ’54, you will remember) had narrowly escaped 
deportation to Nouka-Hiva or Cayenne in consequence of his politi- 
cal opinions, and was still under the extremely aggravating surveillance 
of the High Police. As for us, the Anglo-Saxon guests at the crémerie, 
we were artists, authors, journalists, medical students walking the Paris 
hospitals, and “suchlike ;” and but that we sedulouslyrefrained from 
water-drinking, and dipped our noses with great punctuality in the 
Gascon wine-—sipping the milder vintages of Bordeaux when Burgundy 
was unattainable—we might have claimed clanship with poor Henri 
Miirger, and his buveurs @eau, and styled ourselves Bohemians. We 
were all very fond of one another, for, without being absolutely poor, 
not one of us could be called affluent; and we all had theories, and 
standpoints, and shibboleths, and high aspirations, and fancied that we 
believed in something. I believe in things still; but I cannot per- 
suade the world to adopt my creed. Whocan? Our society became 
almost a club. The back-parlour of the little crémerie was a public 
room, free to all customers who chose to dine; yet, by degrees, we 
established a kind of prescriptive right to monopolise it. We brought 
English or American friends with us, sometimes, to share our frugal 
meal; and they would be good enough, subsequently, to express them- 
selves as delighted with their entertainment, but somewhat awestricken : 
—even as those were wont to be who were permitted to partake of the 
mysterious hospitality of the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks. But rashly 
venturous indeed would have been the male Frenchman who ventured, 
uninvited, to intrude himself on our symposium. Now and again some 
female customer or acquaintance of our kind old hostess (she was Béran- 
ger’s Madame Gregoire, only strictly pious; e¢ comme on venait boire a 
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son cabaret!) would peep timidly into our merry den; or encouraged by 
courteous words, couched in very bad French, would enter the sanctum, 
to sit below the salt, and listen with a pleased yet puzzled expression of 
countenance to our rhapsodies on philosophy and morals—the Sufficing 
Theorem, the Categorical Imperative, and the Art Idea. Balivernes / 
Our French friend would sometimes translate for the ladies’ benefit a 
passage from our discourse; and as he did not understand much more 
of our harsh tongue than the poor little grisetfes and mantua-makers 
did, they would look, after the explanation, even more pleased and more 
puzzled. We were no Sybarites and no Stoics—nay, nor Pythagoreans 
—for we joyfully partook of haricot-beans, lentils, flageolets, green peas 
(when in season), and other pulse. The Spartan black broth (soupe maigre 
@ Poseille) was welcome to us when the hostess would not give us a 
potage gras. If there was roast capon, we thanked our stars; if the 
piece de résistance was only gigot, or haply beefsteak, we were likewise 
grateful to the stellar influences, and were helped twice. So soon as 
our modest dessert was despatched, we began to smoke—preferably the 
weeds known as petits Bordeaua, which cost only a sou, but were not, in 
those days, distasteful to the ethical and philosophical lips. One of 
our number—a medical student from Connecticut, U.S.A.—was some- 
what aristocratic in his taste for tobacco, and on Sundays smoked five- 
sous cigars. On gala-days we ordered in t’other bottle; but, as a rule, 
our potations ceased with the dessert, and the festivities wound-up with 
coffee and a petit verre. And we talked about Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Kant, and Hegel; about Pascal and about Dugald Stewart; about 
Strauss’s Life and Butler’s Analogy; about Blackstone’s Commentaries 
and Higgins’s Anacalypsis; talking often, I have not the slightest 
doubt, a vast quantity of nonsense—yet talking, perhaps, something 
better worth listening to than the blackguard chatter about horses and 
dogs and raffish women which has formed the staple of conversation in 
many intimate gatherings of young, middle-aged, and old men to which, 
in the course of a varied career, I have found admission. 

Why should I longer withhold the name of our good old hostess? 
It was at Madame Busque’s we met; and Madame Busque is in the eat- 
ing-house business yet, although she has long since deserted her modest 
little crémerie in the Rue de la Michodiére, and keeps quite a grand 
restaurant in the Rue Godot-le-Mauroir, close to the Madeleine. But 
’twas at the little creamshop off the Boulevard des Capucins that we 
first incited her to prepare buckwheat-cakes for breakfast for the de- 
lectation of Transatlantic customers, and to proclaim on a signboard 
outside her shop that she was the possessor of the “Spécialité de Pumpkin- 
pie.” Somehow we contrived to make Madame Busque’s merits known, 
not only on this side the Channel, but on the other side the Atlantic. 
I did what I could for the old lady in Household Words. The Ameri- 
can journalists, even more enthusiastic, trumpeted the fame of her 
buckwheat-cakes and her pumpkin-pies, of her cleanly cuisine and her 
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kindly heart, all over the American continent. San Franciscans, Honolu- 
luians, and hardy “ Kenucks” from Lake Memphremagog would turn- 
up at Madame Busque’s, and incontinently demand pumpkin-pie. I 
looked in at the Busque’s new res/aurant the last time I was in Paris, 
and the old lady was still frying potatoes, and dropping winning curtsies 
and whispering honeyed words to her customers; but they were not the 
customers of the year 1854. ”I'was in the Exhibition year ’67 that I 
visited the Rue Godot-le-Mauroir. Madame Busque’s restaurant was so 
thronged that I could not find a seat. Fifth-avenue and Madison- 
square had swooped down on the place. Judges and generals, shoddy- 
contractors and speculators from the oil-regions, with bevies of young 
ladies in ravishing toilets, were now partakers of the buckwheat-cakes 
and the pumpkin-pies. I turned away sick at heart, and went, in very 
spite, to the Café Anglais, to be overcharged for an indifferent dinner. 
I felt very miserable. Talk about a sorrow’s crown of sorrow being 
the memory ofhappier days! I know no griefful pang more acute than 
to find yourself a stranger and disregarded in a place where you have 
been once at home and welcome. 

We seven were all “ Strangers in Paris” in 1854; but do not ima- 
gine that I intend our defunct gathering to furnish the subject-matter 
for these papers. The club is dispersed to the four winds of heaven. 
It will never be brought together any more. I hope and believe that 
not one of the septett has been hanged; but I am afraid that two 
or three at least have been married, and one, I heard, was shot at 
Chancellorsville. And S. H. E. has grown bald, and has turned finan- 
cier; and the gay young French artist went to Smyrna, and came back 
corpulent, respectable, and, I am inclined to think, a Conservative ; 
and poor Bob is dead. But my dear old friend W. H. remains a 
“Stranger in Paris” still, jovially receiving nearly all the American 
strangers who pass through the French metropolis. Still does he abide 
on the third-floor of a tall house not a hundred miles from the church 
of Notre Dame de Lorette—the house he has inhabited for at least 
a dozen years; laughing at the landlord, who periodically raises his 
rent; laughing at Baron Haussmann and /a bonne ville de Paris, who 
have changed the very name of the street in which the house is situ- 
ated. Once, three or four years since, he went “home” to America, 
intending to remain there permanently; but very speedily did he 
“make tracks” again from the States, to be a Stranger in Paris once 
more. On one or two occasions he has paid a flying visit to England, 
and during his brief stay has been remarkable for nothing so much 
as a nervous anxiety to get back to Paris again. I have passed through 
the gay city (by which you may be sure I do not mean London) some 
thirty times during the last ten years. Only once have I failed to 
find W. H. in his suite of rooms, no bigger than birdcages, but full 
of tall old books and good old pictures; he reclining in his arm-chair, 
with his feet resting at an angle of forty-five degrees on the mantel- 
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piece opposite. He is the blackest of black Republicans, while my 
political sympathies in things American have somehow strayed to the 
wrong side of Mason and Dixon’s line. Thus he addresses me ordi- 
narily as “cuss,” or “ reptile,” or “extinguished anaconda,” or “ baffled 
and yet venomous secesh ;” yet does he never fail to pull out a black 
bottle and to regale me with choice havanas—preferring himself still 
to smoke those petits Bordeaux, which cost but a halfpenny, and tasted 
80 sweetly in the year 1854. 

It was in June 1867, I think, when Paris was thronged with 
strangers from every quarter of the globe—czars, crown-princes, baya- 
deres, Chinese giants, Manchester cotton-spinners, lord-mayors, Indian 
nabobs, Vienna beer-brewers, Laplanders, Arab mountebanks, and Irish 
members of parliament—that W. H. said to me one morning, “ Why 
don’t you write something about Strangers in Paris ?” 

“Strangers in Paris!” I replied with some heat. “It is my wretched 
fate to write about nothing else. Confound the Strangers in Paris, 
who have spoilt the city and the people, and converted the first into 
a cave of Cacus, and the last into a mob of greedy and insolent ex- 
tortioners! Day by day I am forced to write column after column 
about the Strangers in Paris, and the wares, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which they are exhibiting, or at which they are staring, in that huge 
galantee-show in the Champ de Mars. I am sick of Paris and its 
strangers, and devoutly wish that I was frozen up in the Arctic circle, 
or boarding in a deserted house for consumptive patients in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky.” 

Said my friend, “You are a fool. I had the pleasure,” he added, 
“to make that fact known to you some thirteen years since, at Madame 
Busque’s, on the occasion of your professing to discover Greek hexa- 
meters in a verse of one of St. Paul’s Epistles. The Strangers in Paris 
J mean are not the trumpery people pottering about the boulevards 
and the Exposition at this time. Can’t you find out something—can’t 
you write something readable about the really eminent Strangers who 
have temporarily sojourned in Paris, say, during the last fifteen or six- 
teen centuries? Take Julian the Apostate, if you will; Peter the Great, 
Lord Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson, Baron Trenck, Walter Scott, Cardinal 
Pacca, David Garrick, Jacques Casanova, Christina of Sweden, Tom 
Paine, John Kemble, the Marquis of Worcester, John Locke, Benja- 
min Franklin, Duns Scotus, Sir Humphry Davy, Klopstock, Grimm, 
Cagliostro, Fulton, Byron, Madame Krudener, the Hetman Platoff, 
Canova, the Young Pretender, Atterbury, Bolingbroke, Helen Maria 
Williams, the Duchess of Kingston, Daniel Manin, Hannah More— 
if she ever was here,—anybody, and ascertain under what aspect Paris 
presented itself to them; how they liked it and what they thought 
about it. There, I have given you an Idea; work it out if you can. 
And now go about your business; for I am tired of you, and want 
to read Hobbes’s Leviathan.” 
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I went about my business, which was, just then, situated in the 
Straits of Malacca,—I am speaking with reference to the Exposition 
in the Champ de Mars. And then I came back to England, and, 
for a season, forgot all about Paris and the strangers therein. But 
one night, not long ago, there recurred to me the idea imparted and 
the advice proffered by W. H. Then did I begin to rummage in 
the drawers of my memory, and to sit up until unholy hours at night 
conning old books; and by degrees the project of narrating, as suc- 
cinctly as I could, the adventures and the opinions of certain notable 
strangers who, at various times, have visited the capital of France, 
assumed tangible form. This is the first instalment of the result; 
but, mind you, this paper is only a tentative one—a mere coup dessat. 
Is there not a book called May you like it? If you like this, you shall 
have as many more as you choose. Ifyou cry, Ohe, jam satis ! after 
the first mouthful, I will hold my hand at once; and this shall be the 
first and last Stranger in Paris trotted out before you. At all events 
you will admit that he has a claim to the title of a “Stranger,” for he 
was the author of the highly sentimental play of that name. He was 
called Augustus von Kotzebue. 

The varied life and tragic fate of this ineffable coxcomb though 
undeniably gifted man—who, not without a show of reason, has some- 
times been likened to our own Colley Cibber—are too well known 
to warrant repetition. It is only with Augustus’s Parisian expe- 
riences that I have to deal; and these are narrated with infinite self- 
complacency and fatuity, not unmingled with a considerable amount 
of shrewd observation and genuine mother-wit, in his opuscule en- 
titled My Flight to Paris in the Autumn of 1790. Pray observe the 
date. 

I will give you, once for all, a taste of Augustus’s quality as a senti- 
mentalist, and show you how he can air his woes behind the footlights 
of the world in his own inimitable Hallerish fashion. But after that 
you shall only have Augustus as a Stranger in Paris, and when he 
gushes, and grows maudlin, I will suppress him. 

“When my ill state of health,” he writes, “drove me again to Pyr- 
mont last summer, to drink of its salutary spring, my beloved wife, 
being then in the fifth month of her pregnancy, remained at home.” 
It may be remarked that Augustus’s valetudinarianism frequently led to 
his running away from Mrs. Augustus to drink from salutary springs, 
and occasionally to risk his ducats at the insalubrious gaming-tables of 
the German watering-places. ‘ Every letter I received from her—and 
we commonly exchanged three or four letters in the week—brought the 
most pleasing accounts of her heaith, and the assurance that she had 
no wish but for my return. How ardently I participated in this wish 
may be imagined. I therefore embraced the first moment when it was 
possible to escape from the medicinal yoke”’—the “ medicinal yoke” is 
grand !—“ and flew to her arms. This was in the beginning of Sep- 
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tember. Our first interview was at Gotha. She came thither’—poor 
little woman !—‘“ to meet me. My transport at beholding her, her first 
embrace, the heartfelt joy with which I contemplated her blooming 
cheeks manifesting pure health and content, the animation that sparkled 
from her eyes—how present are all these ideas to my imagination! 
How does my fancy love to dwell upon the enchanting image! Fain 
would the pen describe them in equally glowing colours! But words 
are unequal to the task. Yet everyone who has a heart can imagine 
them all.” Does one not seem, in all this, to be listening to the moody 
gentleman in black tights and hessian-boots with tassels at the tops, 
who “fixed on Cassel for his abode,” and who, impersonated by the 
late Mr. Charles Kean, has so often made us whimper—in the pit— 
when we were young? 

The end of it was that poor Mrs. Gus had a bad time. She pre- 
sented her husband with a daughter; but she never rallied. “ Cathar- 
tics and diaphoretics” were administered; but they, and physicians 
likewise, were in vain. While the poor lady lay on her death-bed, 
Augustus’s drama of Misanthropy and Repentance was performed. Ma- 
dame von Kotzebue died, and Augustus forthwith indited the following 
stanza by way of epitaph: 

“ Thou pious soul, beloved, adored, 
O, draw me in love’s hands tow’rd thee ; 
Draw me to thine heart, sweet angel, 
That I an angel too may be.” 
I daresay the man was sorry for his wife. Most of us are, or should 
be, sorry when our wives die; but Augustus has written ninety-six 
pages about his Frederica’s last moments, and the “cathartics and 
diaphoretics” that were administered to her, and what the consulting 
physician Dr. Starke said to him. Nor need Augustus have broached 
the hypothesis of his ever becoming an angel. 

Overwhelmed with grief, Kotzebue thought that he would try a 
trip to Paris by way of change. I pass over his adventures on the 
road, which are very divertingly related; and on the 18th December 
1790—pray observe the date—he arrived in the great city. He was 
inexpressibly mortified to find that it was dark when he arrived; but 
the shops were prettily set out and handsomely lighted, and he was 
consoled. The custom of announcing over each house the name and 
trade of the inhabitant pleased him extremely. He noticed also the 
signs which had mainly an auriferous allusiveness, such as the Golden 
Apple, the Golden Bowl, the Golden Lion, and the Golden Key: a 
characteristic feature, according to our stranger, of French ostentation. 
Before retiring to rest, Augustus chose to remember that exactly that 
evening twelve moaths his drama of the Virgin of the Sun—our Pizarro, 
as dramatised by Richard Brinsley Sheridan—had been performed at the 
private theatre at Revel, his lost Frederica playing the part of Amazili. 
Towards evening the next day he took a stroll in the Palais Royal, 
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the fine range of shops in which he considered as little inferior to 
the Gostinnoi Dvor at St. Petersburg. The Palais Royal was then full 
of such shows as one sees at a fair; and a man with noisy and earnest 
eloquence invited the Stranger to come in and see wn homme sauvage 
et une jeune Alsacienne, admission only twelve sous. The “savage man” 
had been taken in Lord knows what island, and had a huge black 
beard. Round his head he wore a wreath of artificial flowers, and his 
outer garment was a packthread-net. What stamped him as a savage 
was simply that he devoured a quantity of stones, which, Augustus 
naively observes, many a man has done -before without attaining dis- 
tinction in the savage line. He first crushed the flints with his teeth; 
then opened his mouth wide, to show them champed; then swallowed 
them, and afterwards allowed the spectators to feel his stomach, where, 
in truth, they clattered audibly. As for the young Alsatian, she was a 
girl of twelve years old, “ painted like a Christmas mask, and as dirty 
as a pig.” The sentimentalist declined to witness her proficiency, if 
proficient she was in anything, and paying his twelve sous, retired from 
the show in disgust. 

Another man was no less vociferous in recommending to the notice of 
the Stranger a collection of wax-figures as large as life, including the 
King—Louis XVI., soon to be a wax-figure ofa dreadfully different order 
—the Queen, the Dauphin, Madame Royale, Lafayette, Bailli, Voltaire, 
Dr. Franklin, together with the two famous prisoners of the Bastille and 
of Spandau, La Tude and Baron Trenck, Maria Theresa, and M. de Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, all dressed in their proper costumes, and all warranted 
extraordinary likenesses. What a salade de homard! what an astounding 
hodgepodge of humanity! The combination of Heliogabalus and Jack 
the Painter was nothing to it. “The Indian ambassadors,” Augustus 
adds, “ were once here;” and Madame du Barry was still visible in wax- 
work, “asleep, and scarcely half clothed.” At this time—observe the 
date—the Du Barry was in England, but she was destined, ere four 
years were over, to return to France, and to have her head cut off by 
that eminent artist in wax-work, Monsieur Sanson. Note that out of 
the collection here exhibited, no less than six—Louis, Marie Antoinette, 
Bailli, Trenck, Du Barry, and Clermont Tonnerre—were foredoomed for 
the guillotine. 

Of course, Kotzebue strolled through the cafés of the Palais Royal, 
and read all the affiches and annonces in the newspapers and on the 
walls. Some of these advertisements amused him mightily. One of 
them ran thus: “‘A young man of about thirty years of age, af good 
family” (the time was rapidly approaching when young men who talked 
about the goodness of their families in public would be in peril of 
losing their heads), “but constrained by circumstances to retire to a 
pleasant country situation, at the distance of a league from an agree- 
able town, and at about twenty leagues from Paris, upon an income of 
a hundred louis, wishes to associate himself with a female of good edu- 
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cation, and with a fortune of about half his own, who would be willing 
to pass her days with him; not in the way of marriage, only as a com- 
panion. An answer is requested in the Mercure de France.” The 
Stranger was naturally shocked at the coolness of cynicism displayed in 
this annonce; but had he lived in this moral age, he would have found 
in the most popular newspapers in America, and in more than one of 
our cheap London periodicals, advertisements quite as cool and quite 
as cynical. In the New York Herald I once read: “Two beautiful 
young Jewesses wish to form a matrimonial engagement for a short 
time only.—P.S8. Gentlemen who wish to make fun need not apply.” 
“An elderly gentleman” wished to “ meet with a lady matrimonially 
disposed. One who wears gold-rimmed spectacles preferred.” But 
there was innocence in this. I knew a young lady once who was 
ravishingly pretty so long as she wore spectacles, but directly she took 
them off she became plain. And how many men, in their time, have 
fallen in love with a pair of black-silk stockings, or with a dainty white- 
satin slipper sandalled over an openworked instep! In another Paris 
journal our Stranger noticed an advertisement, stating that a tutor was 
wanted for a young man of rank, who must be “ d'une religion éclairée.” 
“What is meant by ‘an enlightened religion’ ?” the unsophisticated 
Stranger asks. He might have remembered that Voltaire and Con- 
dorcet and the Baron d’Holbach, with the assistance of Mr. Thomas 
Paine of England, had already given some very striking lessons in 
religious enlightenment to the French; and that ere thirty months 
were over, enlightenment would take the form of a grand bonfire of all 
religion in France. 

Augustus von Kotzebue was not only an inexhaustible playwright, 
but an indefatigable playgoer. He went either to the Opera or one 
of the theatres almost every night. At the Grand Opera, on his first 
visit, he witnessed a dreadful scene. The piece was Iphigenia. There 
was a chorus with the refrain, “‘ Chantons, chantons notre reine.” At 
this the Duchess of Biron, and some other ladies in the adjoining 
boxes, applauded immoderately, and cried, “ Zncore, encore!” which is not 
usual at the Opera. This is a fact worth noticing in 1869, seeing how 
universal has become the stupid and cruel custom (ruthlessly cruel to 
the performers) of encoring not only songs but dances. Notwithstand- 
ing this breach of etiquette the artists of the French Opera ventured 
to repeat the “‘ Chantons, chantons notre reine,” whereupon Madame la 
Duchesse de Biron threw a laurel-wreath on the stage. This overt 
act of legitimism roused the audience to fury. They hissed, they 
yelled, they “ gave the duchess very opprobrious epithets ;” they flung 
oranges, apples, and pears into her grace’s box, and so pelted her that 
her Joge soon resembled a fruiterer’s shop. The noble lady was covered 
with bruises. ‘‘ Fortunately a knife that was thrown missed her.” Chi- 
valrous French republicans! “Some among the populace, more wanton 
than wicked, brought in bundles of birch-rods to chastise her before the 
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whole public.* She had sufficient presence of mind to keep her seat, 
and let them go on with perfect composure. Had she quitted her box, 
they would probably have broken into the saloon; and had she spoken 
a word, or made any offensive gesture, they would have probably scaled 
her box and carried out their threat.” Thus did the Duchess of Biron 
escape a whipping. But don’t you think that she was a heroine? 
Don’t you think—granting her imprudence in avowing before a howl- 
ing mob of sans culottes that she loved and venerated ber sovereign— 
that she behaved with infinite nerve and pluck? She sat quietly 
through the performance, which concluded without turmoil. The 
heroine had all the apples, pears, and oranges, and, above all, the 
knife packed up together, and sent them the next morning to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, with her compliments, and her request that he 
would accept these striking testimonies of French freedom, with a view 
to their being offered in her name on the altar of French liberty. 
Every inch a duchess, this. Crede Biron. Let me see, the year was 
1790. There must have been at this time in England or Scotland a 
little boy some three years old, by the name of George Gordon Byron. 
I wonder, as he reached boyhood, if his mamma ever told him of the 
courage displayed by his kinswoman—however remote—at the French 
Opera-house. I wonder, when he grew up, and became the great Lord 
Byron, whether he ever met the Duchess Greatheart. There was some- 
thing truly Byronic in her escapade—in its obstinate perversity, as in 
its noble daring. The whole scene would make a fit pendant to the 
memorable banquet of the gardes du corps in the palace theatre at 
Versailles; and “ Chantons, chantons notre reine !’’ sounds like a mourn- 
ful response to “ O Richard! O mon roi!” The sovereign people never- 
theless were resolved to have some reparation for the outrage wreaked 
on their fine feelings by the fact of a compliment having been paid to 
Marie Antoinette. Next opera-night, Enné, the singer who had been 
the principal offender in the repetition of the chorus, was compelled to 
make a submissive apology on his knees to the sovereign people sitting 
in banco in gallery and pit, and to trample the obnoxious laurel under 
his feet. A mock epic might be made out of “The Wreath,” after the 
model of Le Lutrin, the Rape of the Lock, and Tassoni’s Secchia Rapita. 

Augustus likewise “‘ assisted,” as the phrase is, at another theatre at 
the first performance ofa vaudeville called Le Sourd, ow [ Auberge pleine, 
which, under the title of Deaf as a Post, still holds its place as one of 
the stock farces of the English stage. But the drollest theatrical per- 


* There were many ladies, both in Paris and the provinces, at this period, who 
were not so fortunate as the Duchess of Biron. When the monastic orders were 
suppressed, it was a common practice of the mob to break into the nunneries 
and flog the nuns all round. The ¢ricoteuses and poissardes of the halles spe- 
cially delighted in wreaking these shameful indignities on their own sex. But 
after the fall of Robespierre the tables were turned, and the jewnesse dorée went 
about whipping the tricoteuses. and the poissardes, See Ponsard’s Lion amoureux, 
passim, 
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formance at which the stranger was present was at the Italiens. It 
was a drama called The last Moments of Jean Jacques Rousseau. “The 
appearance of this truly eccentric man upon the stage,” observes Gus, 
“affected me exceedingly. All the speeches put into his mouth were 
taken from his writings; all that he did was founded on historic 
truth.” It was quite natural that Augustus von Kotzebue should 
have felt a lively sympathy for Jean Jacques Rousseau. Both the 
German and the Genevese had published their Confessions. The play 
itself must have been a wonderful thing. The scene was laid in Rous- 
seau’s chamber at Ermenonville. It was decorated with a harpsi- 
chord, a writing-table, and a picture of Madame de Warens. Theresa, 
Rousseau’s wife (she wasn’t his wife in reality), and his old nurse of 
fourscore, were discovered waiting his return to breakfast from his 
morning’s walk, and were, meanwhile, conversing upon the melan- 
choly fate of this persecuted philosopher, and on the repose which he 
was, at last, happily enjoying. To them enters Jean Jacques. A 
tumult of applause echoes through the house. The philosopher of 
Nature is dressed in a complete gray suit, with a round hat. His knees 
are somewhat bowed, his step is slow and circumspect, and his whole 
appearance is mild and serene. He brings under his arm a bundle of 
plants, and in his hand a bird’s-nest, from which he produces six young 
fledglings. Theresa reproaches him with his barbarity in taking them 
away from their mother. She may remember how Jean Jacques had 
sent away all the babes she had borne him to the Enfants Trouvés. 
The citizen of Geneva then relates with touching simplicity how he 
had watched this nest every morning for a fortnight, how he had seen 
the mother that very morning feeding her young, and how she was, 
immediately afterwards, while seeking more food, devoured by a spar- 
row-hawk. Then did he take the nest, for the purpose of entreating his 
wife to succour these helpless innocents. Renewed and enthusiastic 
cheering from all parts of the house. “A la mémoire sainie et vénérée 
de Jean Jacques!’ Well, with all my heart; only, as the bard sings, 


‘Tis a pity a man of such exquisite feeling 
Should send all his brats to the Foundling, my dear.” 


The drama continues in this strain, until Rousseau becomes alarmingly 
ill, and desires the window to be opened, that he may for the last time 
gaze upon the sun and admire the beauties of creation. Then he sinks 
into an arm-chair, and gives up the ghost. Renewed cheering, waving 
of handkerchiefs. Rousseau (dead as a herring in his arm-chair) has 
to rise and bow his acknowledgments. Then there are loud cries for 
the author. A player steps forward and announces that it is Monsieur 
Bouilly, author of Peter the Great. I should like to know whether the 
eminent dramatist, as citizen Bouilly, managed to keep his head on his 
shoulders during the subsequently ticklish times. I have reserved for 
the last the cream of this dramatic joke. Rousseau’s widow (dicendosi) 
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was in the theatre; and when the simulacrum of her dead husband ap- 
peared, and the house rang with plaudits, she was so overwhelmed with 
emotion as to faint away. There needs only one word more to finish 
the “harmony of the whole,” namely, that the morganatic Madame 
Jean Jacques is to this day shrewdly suspected of having poisoned 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Augustus von Kotzebue was destined to hear of, ifnot to see, sterner 
scenes than the simulated last moments of the hermit of Ermenonville. 
One morning he took coach with a friend, and proceeded to the Palais 
de Justice to hear sentence pronounced on a criminal. The courtyard 
of the palace was full of horse-guards, and the hackney-coachman re- 
marked in a careless and jocose manner, “On donnera & un pauvre diable 
& déjeuner et d diner.” The doom ofa culprit was about to be pro- 
nounced, and immediately after sentence he was to be executed. Kotze- 
bue shuddered at this hardened indifference to so awful a scene. His 
valet de place was as hardened as the coachman, and spoke of hanging 
as “an inverted manner of rope-dancing.” The rascal certainly de- 
served a halter for his sneer, and a Jowis dor for his wit. Augustus 
ascended the grand staircase of the Palais, and at the end of an angular 
gallery he found the hall of judgment, which he entered just as sen- 
tence was being pronounced. It was for repeated highway robbery. 
The tribunal was crowded and suffocatingly hot. Kotzebue could not 
see the criminal; and of the judges nothing was visible but their 
plumed Spanish hats. The wretched highwayman was to be broken 
alive on the wheel; and returning from the Palais, Kotzebue’s coach- 
man drove him through the Place de Gréve, and showed him the scaf- 
fold, the wheel, and the ladder all prepared, and thousands of people 
waiting to see the show. 

I begged you in the outset to mark the year of Kotzebue’s visit to 
Paris. During his stay no less than three wretches were broken on the 
wheel, and judicial hangings were of every-day occurrence for crimes 
which in these days,-and under the present criminal code of France, 
would be punished by various terms of imprisonment. Branding with 
hot irons, the carcan or pillory, and the public flogging of unfortunate 
women in the Place du Chitelet-—sometimes the unhappy creatures 
were paraded through the city on a donkey, with their faces turned 
towards the tail—were also common inflictions; and a very few years 
before the arrival of Kotzebue, torture was a habitual item in criminal 
procedure. Men and women were tormented by the boots or brode- 
quins, by the thumbikins or fl@ies, by the rack, and also by the pot d 
Peau or water-torture ; and sometimes blasphemers, having had their 
tongues cut out, were burnt alive. Education was wholly in the hands 
of the priesthood, the monks, and the nuns, and schools were the scenes 
of the most infernal cruelty wreaked on helpless children. Is it so 
very astonishing, that, when the people kicked over the traces, and 


_ made themselves sovereign, they should have preserved a keen remem- 
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brance of the barbarities they had so frequently witnessed and suffered 
from while they were slaves; that they should have given way to that 
spirit of revenge which Lord Bacon calls “a kind of wild justice;” and 
that, with a rude and imperfect idea of the lex éalionis, they should 
have bawled “A Ja lanterne!” or “La verge aux nonnes !”’ and let their 
former masters and mistresses feel what hanging and flogging were 
like? But 1790 was to be the last year of the judicial gallows and 
the judicial wheel in France. Very soon after Kotzebue went away, 
the benevolently-meant machine, adapted by Dr. Guillotin from the 
old Scottish “maiden,” the Halifax “ heading-gibbet,” and the Italian 
“ cavaletto,” was introduced, and has since remained the sole instru- 
ment of capital punishment in France. The guillotine was frightfully 
misused at first—its application was so fascinatingly facile; but directly 
the revolutionary frenzy had ceased, it sank to its proper level; and in 
every country in which the guillotine has been adopted capital punish- 
ment has decreased, and now verges on extinction. 

I cannot follow Augustus von Kotzebue through his meandering 
strolls about the Paris of 1790. My wish was but to give you a specimen 
of his style, and a glimpse of what the metropolis of France was like— 
not precisely on the eve of the Deluge—that was in the reign of Louis 
Quinze—but on the very morning of the Deluge itself, when the big 
rain-drops were just beginning to patter on the hot pavement, and the 
first rumblings of the thunder were audible, and the purple-black 
clouds were rolling their billows on each other, to be discharged in one 
huge cascade, which should ingulf the wickedness and the impostures 
of eighteen centuries. How Augustus daily gathered proofs of the 
“Jlicentiousness of the people;’” how his hired servant declined to fetch 
a coach for him on a wet night, on the plea that the mud of the ken- 

nels would soil his stockings; how, when a coach had been procured 
by a flower-girl, this same lacquey insisted on getting inside with his 
master—the sovereign people couldn’t be permitted to get wet; how 
the driver of the coach called Augustus his friend, and on being mildly 
remonstrated with, cried “ Ah, bah, bah! nous sommes tous égaux mainte- 
nant;” how the barber who shaved him spoke of the king as “ /e pau- 
vre homme,” and of Marie Antoinette as “la coquine, la misérable femme 
du roi,” and sometimes as “la femme du pouvoir exécutif;”—all these 
things, and many more, may be found in the extended narrative of 
my first “ Stranger in Paris.” I wonder whether the learned Thomas 
Carlyle ever read Kotzebue’s Flight from Paris? Ihave not the French 
Revolution by me, and cannot charge my memory to answer the ques- 
tion; but this I know, that Augustus has noted many things concern- 
ing Paris in 1790 well worthy the philosophic attention of Thomas 
of Chelsea. 
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No. II. Tue Russian DINNER. 
300K I. OpE XXXVIIL. “ Persicos odi.” 





Davis, I hate the Russian style, 
And all this mountain of épergne ; 
Let Covent-garden Jews beguile 
Fools with azaleas and rare fern, 
Nor from a guinea change return 
For the last rose. 


Davis, put just some snowy spray 
Of jasmine with dark myrtle round ; 
The most exacting guest to-day 
Will hold it tasteful, I’ll be bound; 
And through Mayfair our praise shall sound 
Till July’s close. 





No. III. Ture Lonpon Season. 


Book I. ODE IV. Ad L. Sextium. 
“ Solvitur acris hiems.”’ 





THE snow has melted into flowers ; 

In sunny meadows dance the Hours ; 

The windlass lowers, with creaking strain, 
Old cracked machines that for the main 
Grow thirsty ; no more for the byre 

Do cattle long ; the cosy fire 

Allures not ploughmen ; nor does Night 
Powder the frosty grass-plots white. 

Now Venus, till the day is born, 

Dances by lamplight at Cremorne ; 

And nymphs with little twinkling feet 
Waltz after waltz untired repeat; 

While Vulcan, hid by golden blaze 

Of firework tableaux, hears men praise. 
And now it fits youth’s comely head 

To wear the boating-cap of red ;— 

Then in a shady Greenwich room 

Let’s eat a whitebait hecatomb ; 

Or for an hour at Richmond dwell, 

Dining on lamb that peas fit well. 

O Sextus, only just remember 

How near one’s May is to December ; 

For Death’s impartial postmen call ° 
At cottage-door as at the Hall. 

Our span is short, our life is brief, 
Upon Joy’s heels tread Care and Grief. 
Soon, soon for both of us, I fear, | 
Will come thy chariot, Shillibeer ; 

Dust fill our mouths, and not champagne, 
And darkness close on us again. 





WALTER THORNBURY. | 
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Wuenre do authors get new ideas from? This is a question which, in 
the present day, everybody is asking. Novels appear monthiy—weekly 
—almost daily. We find them wherever we go. Here they are at our 
clubs by dozens, scattered over tables, chairs, and sofas in most admired 
confusion. Our drawing-rooms are affected with the same complaint ; 
at every turn we are reminded that our old friends, Mudie and Booth, 
are still alive and flourishing. Ifwe take up the 7%mes, there is sure to 
be a column or two on the most favoured novel of the day, where, with 
questionable kindness, the writer picks out for public digestion the 
telling parts of the tale. Ifwe go into society, society is sure to fall 
back on the same subject; in fact the last novel is a more interesting 
topic than the state of the weather, and there seems to be no alterna- 
tive. With such a mania for writing, we fancy authors must find 
some difficulty in framing an original idea, and we picture them to our- 
selves racking their brains to invent some new plot that will completely 
throw into the shade the last one out. But if we consider for a mo- 
ment the incidents of everyday life which are so continually brought to 
our notice in one way or another, our wonder ceases, and we at once 
recognise the fountain from which the sensation-writers of the present 
day draw their inspiration. 

Take one out of the many stirring events that you see daily re- 
counted in the columns of the press, throw in a little more colour here, 
a little more shade there, make yourself one with the hero of the story, 
and if you are a man endued with the power of expressing yourself, you 
can write a narrative that would bear comparison with the most sen- 
sational of novels. You want but a just appreciation of human nature, 
a sympathy with all its varied joys and sorrows, and the pen of a ready 
writer to make a novelist. Let us illustrate our meaning. 

Some years ago the following touching incident occurred in France. 

On the 14th of October 1850, the moon shone brightly on the 
prison of Toulouse, softening with its mellow light the hard outline of 
the gloomy walls. It was bitterly cold; one of those sharp frosty 
nighis that gives us a foretaste of the coming winter, and that even in 
the south of sunny France makes us shudder with satisfaction as from 
the warmth of our beds we hear the wind whistling without. The 
whole town seemed buried in sleep; not a soul was stirring save the 
guard, who paced now and again in front of the massive gateway. 
Clear and distinct through the midnight air were heard at intervals the 
silvery tones of many a clock as they struck the hours of the coming 
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day. The prison was full to overflowing that night; crammed with the 
élite of the Faubourg St. Antoine just arrived from Paris on their way 
to Cayenne. Jules Renette was one of the number; Jules Renette, 
who but four short months before had been the hope and prop of his 
father’s house, and now a convicted felon at the galleys of Toulouse. 
There he sat alone in his small damp cell, haggard, cold, and numbed, 
motionless in his despair. It was not that he cared for life, or dreaded 
the prospect before him ; he could have borne that with manly courage, 
for Jules Renette was a courageous man. But the past dragged him 
heavily down, and wrung his very soul within him; the memory of 
the happy home he had left, and the crime he had committed. In one 
mad hour of youthful folly he had thrown away the chances of a life- 
time, and blasted for ever the hopes of his family. Maddened with 
such thoughts as these, he determined to make one struggle for liberty. 
Fortune favoured the attempt. The cell into which he had been 
thrown had long been disused, and the iron bars of the window, worn 
with the rust of centuries, offered but a feeble resistance to the efforts 
ofa strong and desperate man. He burst the bars, and leaping a dizzy 
height to the ground, escaped, wounded and bleeding, but still alive 
and free, to the open country. His first thought was of his home, the 
happy home of his boyhood, ten miles away on the banks of the 
Garonne. Pursuit when the morning came he knew was certain. 
Lame and bruised in every limb, he could hardly drag himself along ; 
but the desire to see once more his father and mother, to know their 
state, and to receive their forgiveness, overcame all obstacles. He 
turned his face homewards. Through the weary hours of the night he 
toiled on, wishing for the day, yet dreading its arrival, yearning for the 
first view of his old familiar haunts, yet afraid to be there lest the blood- 
hounds of the law should be there before him. 

Day at last broke, and found him faint and exhausted, two miles 
yet from home; he stopped at a cottage and begged something to eat, 
and concealment while he rested awhile. But he found the inmates of 
the cottage in the greatest distress. Four little children sat trembling 
in a corner, their mother beside them weeping and tearing her hair; 
and the father, an old man of seventy years, was walking the floor in 
agony. The room itself presented the appearance of the most abject 
poverty; no fire was lighted in the stove. The window, almost desti- 
tute of glass, its broken apertures vainly stopped up with tattered rags, 
afforded no protection against the keen wind that swept ruthlessly 
through the chamber. Two or three broken chairs, an old table, and 
something that looked as if it had in better days been a bed, stretched 
on the bare floor; these were the only articles of furniture. A few 
toys—an old doll headless and armless, a wooden horse that, once grand 
with paint and leather, had been the children’s great joy, a broken top, 
and other little tokens of happier days—lay scattered around. 

The convict, touched with pity, inquired the cause of so great dis- 
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tress. The father replied that they were that morning to be turned 
out of doors because they could not pay their rent. 

“You see me driven to despair,” he said; “ my wife and little ones 
without food or shelter, and I without means to provide them any.” . 

Jules listened to the sad tale with tears of sympathy. He thought 
of his father’s house, but two short miles away—he thought of once 
more clasping to his bosom the dear ones of his home, his aged parents, 
his brothers and sisters, all so deeply wronged, so fondly loved. He 
thought of liberty so lately gained, of the prison and the cold damp 
cell. All these thoughts flashed for a moment through his brain, 
and then with calm and steady voice he said, “Grieve not, my 
friends ; I will give you means. I have just escaped from the galleys 
at Toulouse. Whosoever secures and takes me back is entitled to a 
reward of fifty francs. How much does your rent amount to?” 

“ Forty francs,” replied the father. 

“ Well,” said Renette, “put a cord round my body. I will follow 
you to the city; they will recognise me, and you will get your fifty 
francs.” 

“No, never!” exclaimed the astonished listener; ‘my children 
should starve a dozen times before I would do so base an act.” 

** You waste precious time,” replied Renette. ‘If you take me not, 
I will return myself; my pursuers are close on my track: if you go not 
with me, I will save them the trouble of farther search.” 

The struggle was long between them; but at last the old man 
yielded, and taking his preserver by the arm, he led him to the city. 

High up in the heavens the sun was shining, hot and sultry, as the 
aged father with tottering steps led his stalwart captive up the avenue 
that led to the court-house at Toulouse. The idle passers-by gazed 
with curiosity at the spectacle, and laughed heartily at such an in- 
congruous couple. The old man, with one hand supporting his feeble 
limbs by a stick, with the other holding the rope that was fastened 
round the body of his companion, looked more like a captured felon 
than the man he was leading. Jules Renette, heedless of all around 
him, was walking slowly by his side, calm and self-possessed ; he was 
trying to forget the past, with all its tender recollections, the present 
with all its suffering; and to fix his thoughts on that future happy 
day when, disencumbered of the chains that bind it down to earth, 
his spirit would escape to the land where all are free. 

They stood before the mayor—the old man with trembling voice 
claimed the reward for the capture of the convict. The mayor was 
incredulous, he refused to believe a story that so ill coincided with 
the appearance of the parties concerned; but Renette calmly confirmed 
the statement of his captor. He offered proofs of identity that could 
not be gainsaid, and, on the evening of the day on which he had ef- 
fected his escape, entered once more the prison of Toulouse. 

The moon shone cold and bright on the outer walls that night, 
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painting in clear outline their deep shadows on the moat below. Once 
more the warder paced his dreary round, once more the chimes re- 
sounded clear and silvery in the frosty air, and once more Toulouse 
slept in calm and deep repose. 

Jules Renette also slept, calm and peaceful, in his cold damp cell. 
A few struggling beams of light forced their way through the narrow 
window, and shone for a moment on his wasted face. He was at rest 
now. Two great battles had been fought that day; the one*for free- 
dom, and the other for peace. The struggle for freedom had ended, 
and he was once more a slave ; the struggle for peace was over, and he 
was at peace. The captured felon slept, but not so his captor. The 
old man had got his fifty francs, but the money burnt his fingers like 
molten lead. Restless he tossed on his bed, and sought in vain for 
repose. His crime lay heavy on his mind. To his fevered brain the 
sin of Judas was hardly worse. Had he not sold his preserver for a 
base reward? The money he had longed for was now hateful to him, 
and in his agony he cursed the chance that had thrown it in his way. 
He longed for the morning light, that he might return his ill-gotten 
spoils and unload his burdened mind. 

The morning came at last. He sought out the mayor at his pri- 
vate residence, and throwing down the bag of francs upon the floor, 
related with tearful eyes and tremulous voice the events of the pre- 
vious day. The mayor’s compassion was aroused. He repaid the fifty 
francs from his own purse, and immediately reported the noble conduct 
of the prisoner to the minister at Paris. Renette was pardoned; and 
once more, as the sun shone high in the heavens, he walked through 
the streets of Toulouse, not now a convict in search of a prison, but a 
free man, on his way back to the happy home of his boyhood. 

This is a true story, an incident of real life. I have only drawn 
on my imagination for those thoughts which must necessarily have 
been passing through the mind of the hero of our tale on this eventful 
day of his life. What a romance might not be founded on such a nar- 
rative as this! what a structure we have here for a Dickens or a Trol- 
lope to build on! A few slight flights of fancy, a few dashes of colour, 
and we have at once made to our hands a sensation novel. Nor is this 
a solitary or unusual occurrence. If my readers will take but the 
trouble to scan through the daily papers, they will find many a heart- 
rending tale, many a startling event, which, having read, they would 
own to be stranger than fiction. I will give another illustration. 


Some years previous to the incident related above, the Jesuit 
fathers in South America endeavoured to promote Christianity in a 
way peculiarly their own. They combined the exhilarating pleasures of 
the hunting-field with the more sober and solemn duty of catching 
souls. The holy fathers, no doubt animated with religious zeal, used 
now and again to call together their Indian converts, and, sallying 
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forth into the wild savannahs that surrounded their missions, carry off, 
if not by persuasion, then by force, every native family they chanced 
to meet with. This was called the “ conquest of souls.” 

We will not stop here to dispute the term, but relate an incident 
that occurred in consequence of one of these raids. On the banks of a 
small stream, a tributary of the Orinoco, lived an Indian family, a 
father and mother and four children. Although wild and uncivilised, 
they were happy and content ; happy in their love for each other, and 
content in having enough to satisfy their wants. Surrounded by the 
eternal forests, and washed by the ever-flowing river, they lived on the 
best that nature has to offer. From morning to evening Guatana, with 
his sons, chased the boar and the bison through the mazy labyrinths of 
the surrounding jungle, or, leaping from rock to rock, speared the sal- 
mon as they sported in the eddying pools of the Orinoco. Guahiba 
sat tending her little ones at home, ever ready in the twilight of 
evening to welcome with fond embraces the tired hunters. Thus joy- 
fully they passed their time, never thinking of civilisation until civili- 
sation in an evil hour thought of them. One sultry evening in mid- 
summer Guahiba sat with her two little ones playing on the sloping 
turf before her, patiently waiting the return of her husband. But her 
husband she was to see no more. When he returned that evening, he 
found no wife or child to greet him, no bright smile or fond welcome. 
A tenantless hut and a desolate hearth were all that met his view. 

The missionary fathers of San Fernando had been hunting for souls 
that fine summer day, and, ascending the stream on their homeward 
voyage, discovered Guahiba outside her solitary hut. Resistance was 
vain; bound with thongs, and bleeding in every limb, the Indian 
hunters carried her and her children to the boat. She cried aloud for 
help, but no help was there. The echo of her voice was lost in the 
depth of the endless forest. She was borne along up the silent stream, 
passing ever and again some well-remembered spot, and at every 
stroke of the muffled oar receding farther and farther from those she 
held most dear. 

They reached at last the mission station of San Fernando. Here, 
miles away from her forest-home, her captors hoped she would be un- 
able to find her way back. But they had yet to learn the difference 
between the virtue of a savage, and the barbarism of civilised men. 
Despair, indeed, seized upon her brain, but it was the despair that 
leads to desperate venture, and not to inaction. The remembrance of 
her desolate home, and the husband of her youth looking vainly day 
by day for her return, gave wings to her feeble courage. 

Time after time with her two little ones she escaped to the wild 
savannah, and endeavoured to penetrate the impassable forests that 
surrounded the mission. Time after time was she tracked down and 
brought back to the station. Bound and mercilessly beaten, she still 
bore up, and still hoped against hope. At length, tired out with her 
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obstinacy, the Jesuit fathers determined by one more act of refined 
cruelty to subdue her wayward spirit. She was separated from her two 
remaining children; and the last link that bound her to life was 
snapped, the last spark of comfort that smouldered in her bosom was 
extinguished. But she was not yet subdued. Once more bound, she 
was thrown into a boat; once more up the silent waters of the Atabapo 
she is carried to the far-off missions of the Rio Negro. Ignorant of 
the fate which awaited her, she could only tell by the direction of the 
sun that she was removing farther and farther from her native country. 
Strong in her despair, she burst the bonds that bound her, and throw- 
ing herself into the water, swam to the shore. She fled to the woods; 
but the Indians, urged on by the president of the mission, were soon 
on her traces, and ere the sun set she was once more borne a captive 
slave, torn, bleeding, faint, up the waters of the Atabapo. They arrived 
at last at the place of their destination, the mission of Javita. 

It was night, and the rain was descending in torrents. Alone in a 
small hut Guahiba found herself, faint from loss of blood and want of 
food. Boundless forests separated the mission of Javita from that of 
San Fernando, twenty-five leagues distant. No Indian had ever yet 
attempted to penetrate by land from one station to the other; but such 
difficulties do not stop a mother who is separated from her children. 
She is at Javita, her children are at San Fernando. She must find 
them again; she must deliver them from their captors, and bring them 
back to their father on the banks of the Atabapo. She was carelessly 
guarded; her arms being wounded, the Indians had loosened her bonds 
unknown to the missionary fathers. She succeeded by the help of her 
teeth in breaking them entirely, and unfastening the frail bolts that 
secured her door, she again eluded the vigilance of her guards, and 
escaped to the surrounding woods. 

The fourth rising sun found her at San Fernando, hovering round 
the hut where her children were confined. During those four days she 
had threaded her way through leagues of unknown forests, torn and 
bleeding she had swum across rivulets, and waded through pathless 
quagmires, supporting the cravings of nature by eating the great black 
ants that infest those dismal swamps. Hardly stopping to rest herself 
at night, she had struggled resolutely on, borne up by that never-dying 
love that binds a mother to her children. 

In this life her virtue was not to be rewarded. Discovered before 
she could effect her object, she was again borne away from her children, 
without being allowed to hold them once more to her bosom, without 
time to heal her wounds or rest her wearied limbs. She was carried to 
the far-off regions of the Upper Orinoco, and there at length, assured 
that all was lost, she died, refusing nourishment, as savages will do in 
great calamities. 
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FREDERICK T. MONRO. 























TAME LUNATICS 





THERE are lunatics and lunatics. Melancholy lunatics, such as one 
sees in any large asylum, dreamily staring into space, as their fingers 
nervously tattoo their knees or trace weird shapeless diagrams on the 
wall. Gay chattering lunatics, always apparently cheerful and full of 
business and great self-importance. Art lunatics, gone mad from 
loving their mistress Art too deeply; whose minds have given way 
before the rushing torrent of their own imaginings. All these have I 
seen in the good old hospital of St. Luke’s. I have watched them, 
as, by the tenderest nurturing and care, the darkness which covered 
their reason like a thick black veil has been dispelled, and their senses 
brightened as by a glorious sunshine. And though I always think of 
these with hopefulness, yet I regard them with a good deal of real sad- 
ness too. 

. There is an idea very popular in Germany, that all lunatics must 
have been once possessed of more than the ordinary powers of thought 
and contemplation ; and a German physician has gone so far as to assert, 
that he has invariably found lunatics not only interesting companions, 
but generally people of considerable intellectual attainments. I don’t 
suppose, however, the worthy doctor would altogether approve of one’s 
bringing a decidedly lunatic friend to one of his wife’s garden-parties, 
or his daughters’ soirées musicales. Yet there is a certain class of 
lunatics who are quite harmless, and often highly amusing. Of this 
class is that social maniac—the tame lunatic. Although usually his 
lunacy mainly consists of a good many exaggerated idiosyncrasies, yet 
his case deserves our earnest commiseration, more especially as neither 
the strong arm of the law nor the weak voice of his friends and guar- 
dians has the power of exercising any control over his actions. 

One can study the tame lunatic fully at race-courses, where he is 
generally found hand-in-glove with rather dirty, light-coated Hebrew 
gentlemen, who ever and anon make copious notes in greasy pocket- 
books with stumpy lead-pencils. One can perceive how quickly his 
poor senses leave him, and he succumbs to the enthralling allurements 
of “ 2 to 1 bar 1, sir, in anything you like!” And as these temptations 
are fluttered before his dazzled senses, one can easily see how totally 
unable he is to free himself from the chains that hold him; one can see 
him give up his last guinea, his last shilling, in the fond hope that 
something may turn up presently to set all right again. And turning 
thoughtfully away, one is apt to continue in imagination the wretched 
picture of this very pitiable young lunatic on the race-course, as now 
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he is perhaps mortgaging his next half-year’s allowance; then young 
Tom’s college-money; then the income—the very daily comforts—of 
the old people at home ; then—Heaven only knows what then. This 
is no exaggeration. It is only the portrait painted in the most neutral 
tints of a species of tame lunatics most reprehensible and rabid. 

One sees the English tame lunatic often on the Continent. He 
is met in Paris, in a dreadful suit of large check, smoking a cigar- 
ette, and, in the quiet hours of the night, falsely declaring himself to 
be Champagne Charley in a hideous screech, until a polite sergent-de- 
ville begs monsieur to spare himself the trouble of repeating the asser- 
tion. He may be a quiet creature enough in the commercial retreats 
of his silvan Peckham, believed in by his landlady and respected by his 
particular omnibus-driver; but must be pronounced a very decided 
tame lunatic as he leaps in the agonies of the can-can at the Mabille, 
or bawls his wretched refrain across the Place de la Concorde. 

Good specimens of tame lunatics may also be met round the con- 
tinental gaming-tables, and especially at Baden-Baden. Ah, this Baden- 
Baden, looking so innocent and good, as one gazes down from the 
crumbling ruins of Das Alte Schloss upon its tiny crisp trees and 
gilded minarets and cardboard houses, so like a box of children’s toys! 
There must be some mysterious composition in its atmosphere, so many 
seem driven clean mad who come. I have often pondered over this, 
wandering through the salons, and listening to the grand music, and 
the gay hum, and the croupier’s ceaseless chant; and I am bound to 
confess—and as my years are many, and my head as smooth as a billiard- 
ball now, I don’t mind owning it—that I too have felt a slight touch, 
only a very slight touch, of the maddening power of rouge-et-noir. But 
this was before my grandchildren’s father was born, and before I had 
the gout. But I think still that, of all bewildering, intoxicating fasci- 
nations, the dreadful rouge-et-noir must carry the palm as being the 
most powerful maker in the world of tame lunatics. As I ponder, the 
whole scene comes back to me like the memory of a dream—the crowded 
room, the brilliant dazzle of light, and the gay company. All the world 
seems to be there. Ladies of many countries and of all ages. Ladies, 
English and natural; ladies, French and dangerous; ladies of many 
nations, and painted. And men from distant lands, and of various 
grades. The smart man in the blue tie from Capel-court; men in red 
fez-caps, with coffee-coloured faces, blinking abjectly like intelligent 
guinea-pigs; men in sealskin-waistcoats and diamond-rings and pro- 
nounced noses. There are young Guardsmen on leave; old soldiers on 
half-pay; some very badly-disguised curates; and a few Baden officers 
clinking about in long spurs. And although, perhaps, a trifle highly 
coloured, it seems a bright dazzling crowd as it gathers and surges 
round the table, forming a gaily-moving frame to that terrible green 
picture so delicately pencilled with white lines, and so heaped-up with 
temptation. But it is sitting round this table where one sees the best 
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specimens of the professional gamblers of both sexes. These are by no 
means to be confounded with the tame lunatic; for the true gambler 
plays rouge-et-noir the whole evening through with mathematical pre- 
cision, keeping the most exact pinhole record, and scarcely ever con- 
descending to appear sensible of either gains or losses. Cool seedy 
men most of them, with keen eyes and clipped moustaches, and very 
slight visible evidence of shirt, but with a good deal of fur-collar to 
balance matters. The ladies, who seem to play as a matter of business, 
are generally rather old-young ladies; those whose complexions are 
always so brilliant, and whose eyebrows are always so black and very 
arched, but whose dress has perhaps seen better days, and whose gloves 
are a trifle too large. They always seem to have the best places at the 
table, and keep their seats all the time, playing with immense careful- 
ness, and scarcely ever raising their eyes from the game. Who they 
can be away from this table; where they live; whether they were ever 
young and womanly and loving; and whether, when half-past eleven 
has come, and the croupier has raked up the last napoleon, and the 
gentlemen in plush have turned out the lights, they vanish like the 
goblin figures of a magic-lantern,—no one seems to know. There are 
all sorts of Englishmen at the table: the men one meets at Ascot; the 
men one meets in Calcutta; the men one meets shooting down at the 
parson’s; the men one meets in Bohemian studios, in great flaming 
beards and velvet-coats. Next the croupier sits Mrs. Kensington Villas, 
in crimson-and-gold zouave-jacket of fascinating build, and a tiny 
pheasant’s-feather hat crowning some orange-coloured hair and a stupid 
little pink-and-white face. Her small-six Jouvin’s are tapping impa- 
tiently on her purse, for the stony croupier has just raked up five more 
of her napoleons—so annoying just now, for Charles is making such a 
fuss about expenses, and was only this morning absurd enough to say 
that he thought the cream-coloured ponies and phaeton she bought last 
week in Paris were a piece of extravagance. But except the tapping 
of the little fingers on the purse, no other sign does she give of her 
vexation ; for Baden etiquette strictly forbids visible emotion. 

There, in the corner-seat, is Lady Park Lane, in gray silk and 
emeralds, who has brought the children in, because it looks so much 
better, you see, and who just now left them in the blue-room while she 
drove quickly round to the hotel to get some more money. 

And round the tables, in the outside ring, wanders the poor tame 
lunatic, like a wretched little moth round a cruel flame, glaring 
savagely at the rouleaua which glide so smoothly over the table, and 
yet which never seem to roll towards him, although he has staked his 
last napoleon on the chance. One sees him presently sitting in a 
corner of the blue-room with his hands clasped with a despairing grip 
staring at the floor wildly. And to-morrow morning, as the sun rises 
over this fairy city and the beams stream across the lawn, they will 
light up with a horrible distinctness some dark motionless object lying 
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near the orchestra. And presently groups and knots of gossips will 
chatter at corners with wondering gestures, as four men come along 
with a quick heavy tramp, carrying on a rough litter sowething 
covered with a gendarme’s cloak; the gendarme following jauntily, 
aeenating, « Es lebe die Liebe, es lebe der Wein.” 

Yet there are many sorts of tame lunatics not at all dangerous, 
either to themselves or their fellow-creatures, but who are simply dis- 
tressing to look upon and excessively objectionable. And I think that 
a few specimens, which I had the good fortune to inspect at some river- 
side gardens on an “opening night” in this present summer, were cer- 
tainly the most distressing and the most objectionable I have ever 
seen. The admission was half-a-guinea, and it was announced to be a 
“ Full-dress Ball ;” so the ladies wore no bonnets, and the gentlemen 
dressed pretty much as they pleased, and kept their hats on while 
dancing. We entered the ballroom; a large shed which struggled 
bravely to look baronial under adverse circumstances. The decora- 
tions, if not costly, were certainly startling, and had altogether a very 
drabbled and appropriate air. As we pass down the room, in a state of 
bewilderment, we come upon a waiter of innocent and pastoral aspect, 
who is musing on the scene in rapt and silent admiration. He answers 
my inquiries as to the antiquity of the place by telling me, “ No, sir, 
the ’all itself is not hold, sir, but I know some of the flags is; and is 
meant to be in the Middle-Hages style, sir, I heard the governor say.” 

The dancing is being performed fiercely, and a person in the or- 
chestra is shooting rays of coloured light over the room with a big 
policeman’s lantern, while a waiter turns off the gas to heighten the 
effect, and tame lunatics of many ages are shown-up vividly under its 
ray, and are seen distorting their limbs furiously, as if a general state 
of dislocation were the great object of their lives. Gentlemen of 
thoughtful mien and with large tinsel stars on their coats are hurry- 
ing hither and thither doing nothing particular, but with an air of 
having a good deal on their minds. - There are sume very perfect spe- 
cimens of tame lunatics dancing in a set of quadrilles near the corner 
where I am standing, and one in particular attracts my attention. He 
is a little man of harmless and timid aspect, with a coming moustache; 
wears a tall hat, and keeps eating a toothpick, as if he had just dined, 
all the evening. When the pauses in the music oblige him to converse 
with his partner, he relapses into a state of intense melancholy; but 
as soon as the next bars are played, he is himself again. The music 
seems to act upon him like some wild intoxicating draught. He flings 
his feet disdainfully away from the ground, and casts them aspiringly 
towards the festoons and the bunting. He uplifts his arms, and allows 
his hands to dangle helplessly, after the manner of a French circus- 
clown: his little eyes twinkle with wild excitement, his little mou- 
stache bristles with expression, and he bobs and kicks and jumps 
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most vigorously. I could not help being attracted to him all through 
the evening, and I found myself standing near him during many dances 
to watch him skip and reel about, which he always did so ludicrously, 
and yet so pitifully too, for the poor little man really thought he was 
enjoying himself all the time. And there were many more in that 
‘“‘ Middle-Ages” hall similarly afflicted; and all seemed to be under 
the delusion, that they were enjoying themselves. 

Leaving the gardens, passing out into the sunrise and the early 
morning air, and stretching smartly homewards along by the river’s 
bank, my thoughts wandered sadly back to the days of Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall, to the days of pantaloons and ribboned pumps, to the days 
of dear old gentlemanlike Beau Nash, to the well-remembered glories 
of the Prince’s Gallery, where there might have been merry supper- 
parties and much toast-drinking in rack-punch, but where there were 
always stately manners and most courtly etiquette. But how things 
seem to have changed since I was young and “ about town,” when 
the play was heavy at Crockford’s, and the hair grew respectably on the 
outside of my cranium! 

But although I am a very old buffer, and apt naturally to growl 
when I see youthful folly so marked and rabid that its votaries can 
only be regarded as mildly insane, 1 must not be supposed to assert 
that the tastes and amusements of our youngsters now are of a lower 
caste than in my early days, or that the young English gentleman 
generally merits the name of the Tame Lunatic. Thank Heaven, this 
dreadful creature is only to be met with occasionally. 

To see the true British youngster at play, one should go farther 
up the same river by whose banks the tame lunatics were dancing. 
Go to Surbiton, on a fine Saturday afternoon, and see the boat-house 
island in the middle of the river thronged with white-clad stalwart lads, 
with muscular brown arms and ruddy cheeks; and the river alive with 
swift light craft, I must confess lighter and more fragile than the 
most daring would have ventured into in my boating-days; and the 
winding river-promenade is radiant with summer flowers, and gay with 
pretty dresses and hair of jet and brown and gold; and bright eyes 
sparkle still more brightly, and merry smiles seem still more sunny, 
as the eights sweep by with a glorious stroke, dancing smoothly along 
to their oars’ rippling music. 

And it is in such a scene as this that I always feel the greatest 
pity for the poor tame lunatic, with his wasted energies, his sad stu- 
pidity, his miserable orgies. 

W. H. LEWIS. 





THE ELOPEMENT-DOOR 


“T READ your letter at Haddon Hall, 
On the very steps of the very door 
Whence Dorothy Vernon left the ball, 
And fled with her lover in days of yore.” 


So she writes to me,—she whom I prize 
Life’s pleasures and treasures all above,— 
As wandering far under summer skies 
Fond memories stir in her heart of love. 


And my eager fancy pictures her, 

It conjures up vividly all the scene ; 
It rises clear without mist or blur, 

The image of all as it must have been. 


The green old turrets all ivy-thatch 
Above the cedars that girdle them rise, 
The pleasant glow of the sunshine catch, 
And outline sharp on the bluest of skies. 


All is silent within and around ; 

The ghostly house and the ghostly trees 
Sleep in the heat, with never a sound 

Of human voices or freshening breeze. 


And where the elms with the long low sweep 

Of their leafy branches increase the gloom, 
The door in the turret opens deep, 

Studded and wrought like the door of a tomb. 


The mossy steps from the doorway spread, 
And she, my darling, my treasure, is there ; 
So dainty sweet, so rosily red,— 
A type of all happy things young and fair. 


In the sunset glow her hair is dyed; 
Over summer heavens her eyelids fall ; 
Only the rose in its flush and pride 
Can the wonder of lip and cheek recall. 
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THE ELOPEMENT-DOOR 


I see her sitting dreamily staid, 
Her steadfast eyes in their musing see ; 

To the haunted past her thoughts have strayed, 
And lost to all but its glamour is she. 


It is a night with never a star, 

And the Hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 
There grates a hinge—the door is ajar— 

And a shaft of light on the darkness streams! 


A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem, 
And then two figures steal into the light! 
A flash, and darkness has swallowed them,— 
So sudden is Dorothy Vernon’s flight! 


Lingering there by the little door, 

In a languorous dream of loving bliss, 
My darling cannot but ponder o’er 

A legend so tender and true as this. 


And O, if love may with love be fed, 
Less fortunate omen might well befall 


Than that love’s letter should thus be read 
At Dorothy’s doorway at Haddon Hall! 


Ww. &. 








CURATIVE POWERS OF ANIMALS 


In early times, the physicians in all the countries of Europe were 
generally churchmen; their science scarcely ever comprehended more 
than what could be learned respecting the diagnostics and treatment 
of diseases from Hippocrates, Galen, and the other ancient writers. 
Of anatomy very little could be accurately known, as the dissection of 
the human subject was not practised; all anatomical demonstrations 
were made upon beasts. ‘Choose an ape for dissection,” ran the direc- 
tions to a student in the early ages, “if you have one; if not, take a 
bear; and if you have not a bear, take any animal you can get.” In 
all probability, neither Aristotle, Galen, Hippocrates, nor any of the 
great luminaries, ever dissected the human body, for their works show 
great ignorance of human anatomy. The cause for this lay, perhaps, 
in the feelings of the Greeks respecting the sacredness of the dead. 

Returning to our own country, we shall find that until compara- 
tively a recent period the various systems of medicine constituted 
*‘one vast farrago of empirical absurdities, and were all far remote 
from knowledge.” In one of the earliest of English printed books we 
are told that “when one suffereth the cholic, the windpipe of a hare 
should be hung over him;” and that “if the head of a goat be sus- 
pended over those who suffer the scrofula, they shall be by it restored 
unto health.” And in the Gospelles of Distanes, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, we learn that “if a woman have the small-pox, it behoveth 
that her husband buy her a black lamb of the same year, and after- 
wards bind her in the skin; and then let him make his pilgrimage and 
offering to St. Arragond, and for a truth she shall heal.” 

If we take the prescriptions of Sir Theodore de Mayerne, who was 
physician to three of our kings—James I., Charles I., and Charles II.— 
we shall be astounded at reading that this eminent physician adminis- 
tered drugs and other abominations that would render a modern prac- 
titioner liable to be tried for manslaughter. Pulverised human bones 
he prescribed in large quantities. His celebrated gout-powder con- 
tained “raspings of a human skull unburied.” His sweetest composi- 
tion, however, was “ balsam of bats,” into which entered adders, bats, 
sucking-whelps, earthworms, hogs’-grease, the marrow of a stag, and 
the thigh-bone of an ox. When the most eminent physicians gravely 
wrote such prescriptions, the science of medicine, it must be confessed, 
was no great mystery. The college founded by Henry VIII. had its 
conclave of venerable doctors; but the old women of the villages had 
almost as much knowledge as the professors of the metropolis. And 
it is a fact, that, up to a recent period, a large portion of medical 
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practice was in the hands of women. In the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and late down into the eighteenth century, every lady compounded 
medicines in her still-room, and extracted from the same books recipes 
for cookery and for physic. Such a book was published in the year 
1714, entitled A Collection of above Three Hundred Receipts in Cookery, 
Physick, and Surgery; and purported to be written by persons of “ great 
knowledge and long experience.” Among the receipts we find this 
“ Almost Infallible Drink for Weak Children.—Put an ounce of rhu- 
barb, three hundred live woodlice,” &c. into six quarts of small ale, 
and drink, spring and fall, no other drink. Also, “A Powder for a 
Consumption.—Take twelve dozen of the smallest grigs you can get, 
wipe them very clean, bake them in a well-glazed pan all night,” &c. 
Also, “‘ An Excellent Snail-water in a Consumption.—Take a peck of 
large shell snails, lay them on a hot hearth before the fire; let them 
lie till they have done hissing and spitting; then wipe them from the 
froth, and break them in a mortar; have a quart of earthworms, slit, 
and scoured clean,” &c. &c. 

One William Ellis published a curious book in 1750, in which we 
find this charm for the cure of the king’s evil: “ A girl at Gaddesden, 
having the evil in her feet from her infancy, at eleven years old lost 
one of her toes by it, and was so bad she could hardly walk. A 
beggar-woman coming to the door, and hearing of it, said, that if they 
would cut off the hind-leg, and the fore-leg on the contrary side of 
that, of a toad, and she wear them in a silken bag about her neck, it 
would certainly cure her; but it was to be observed, that on the toad’s 
losing its legs, it was to be turned loose abroad, and as it pined, 
wasted, and died, the distemper would likewise waste and die; which 
happened accordingly, for the girl was entirely cured by it, never 
having had the evil afterwards.” 

In various parts of Scotland, the following barbarous expedient is 
even now had recourse to, for children infected with worms: a quan- 
tity of the common garden-worm is collected and tied in a cloth-bag, 
and then cruelly submitted to a painful and lingering death, by expo- 
sure to the influence of a slow fire, by which they are gradually roasted 
alive. Their decomposed remains are then applied, as a salve, to the 
stomach of the child. 

A child was suffering from thrush, when its nurse, a Yorkshire 
woman, procuring a frog, held it for a time to the mouth of the child, 
that the creature might imbibe the ailment, and leave its own health 
in exchange. The same practitioner had herself occasional attacks of 
cramp, in anticipation of which she kept a supply of spiders in a pill- 
box, swallowing one whenever she was threatened with the suffering. 
When the hooping-cough attacked the children of whom she was in 
charge, she feasted them on roast hedgehog, imposing it on them as 
a tender rabbit. She also borrowed a piebald horse; and having had 
it brought into the yard, carried such of the afflicted children out in 
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succession, wrapped in a blanket, and passed them thrice under the 
animal’s belly. These attempts being unsuccessful, each child was 
condemned to wear a hairy caterpillar in a bag round its neck. 

In Lancashire, and some of the adjoining counties, the following 
practice is prevalent for curing warts: steal a piece of meat from a 
butcher’s-shop or from his tray, and after having well rubbed the parts 
affected with the purloined meat, bury it under a gateway or in any 
secluded spot. If this be done so secretly as to escape detection, as 
the meat decays, so will the warts disappear. In order to get rid of 
a “sty on the eye,” it is customary for the sufferer, on the first night 
of the new moon, to procure the tail of a black cat, and after pulling 
from it one hair, rub the tip nine times over the pustule. In Cheshire, 
a ride upon a bear was considered an infallible remedy for the hoop- 
ing-cough. 

The right forefoot of a hare worn constantly in the pocket, is 
deemed an excellent amulet against ‘the rheumatiz.” Avery common 
charm resorted to for the cure of that painful disorder the cramp 
consists in wearing about the person the patella of a sheep or lamb, 
popularly known as the “‘cramp-bone.” It is to be worn as near the 
skin as possible, and at night it must be laid under the pillow. In 
the counties of Norfolk, Leicester, and Northampton, for hooping- 
cough they give the patient nine fried mice fasting, in the morning, in 
this way: three the first morning, then wait three mornings, and then 
give him three more; wait three mornings, and then give him three 
more. When he has eaten the nine fried mice, he will become quite 
well. 

The popular remedies of other peoples are singularly like those 
of our own countrymen. The tongue of the iguana is regarded by 
the uneducated natives of Ceylon as a specific for consumption, if 
plucked from the living animal and swallowed whole. The fat of 
another lizard, the kabra, when externally applied, is considered a 
cure for cutaneous disorders, but that inwardly taken it is poisonous. 
The Ghoorkas (Himalaya) believe that the fat of the tiger is a specific 
against rheumatism. The Chinese ascribe wonderful medicinal pro- 
perties to every part of the tiger’s body. Davidson, in his Notes taken 
during Travels in Africa, says of the bezoar, “I had three of the famed 
serpent-stones brought me to purchase. They fetch very high prices, 
as they are a remedy for the bite of the reptile, and are used as a most 
costly medicine. I made several offers. The men had refused twenty- 
two ducats for the three—a large sum for a Moor to give and an Arab 
to refuse. They are generally brought from Sudan; these, however, 
were taken from the m’hoe, which is a kind of antelope, and are called 
selsi in the Mandingo language. They are used as an antidote in 
cases of poison, and are applied also to pains and bruises.” 


“ Though hard such strange relations to receive, 
Who dare deny what thousands dare believe?” 
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In Germany the tongue of the capercaile is considered by many 
an excellent preservative against the pains of dentition. Sewn up in 
a little bag, it is hung round the infant’s neck. 

Among the Swiss it was generally believed that a few drops of the 
blood of the steinbock, poured into a glass of wine and taken before 
going to bed, produced immediately a violent perspiration, and cured 
all sorts of diseases. The very ball with which he was shot had its 
use; for water into which it was dipped acquired valuable medicinal 
properties. The gems-ball, a sort of bezoar or morbid secretion, some- 
times found in the stomach of this animal, was used as a medicine. 
Tt used to sell for its weight in gold. Upon its virtues whole treatises 
have been written. 

The horn of the stag was long supposed to possess great medicinal 
virtues, especially the right or off horn, which, it was said, was rarely 
found, and consequently was the more highly prized. Michael Dray- 
ton, in a note to his description of a stag-hunt, says that “the hart 
weepeth at his dying; his tears are held to be precious in medicine.” 
Deer-horns, when in the “ velvet,” are eagerly bought by the Chinese, 
being esteemed a valuable medicament. 

Album grecum, the white bony excrement of the dog, bleached on 
the bank, was long deemed efficacious in heart-pains and acidities. 

Among the Turkomans the horns and hoofs of the goat are burned 
to ashes, and are then employed for the galled places on camels. 
The blood of a goat was once thought a sovereign remedy for the 
stone. The goat was fed with “saxifragous herbs, and such. as were 
conceived of power to break the stone.” The blood of a goat, when 
fresh and warm, had the property, it was supposed, of making soft 
the diamond, the hardest of all stones. The gall of a bear is valued 
by the Chinese at its weight in gold. 

“In every tench’s head,” says Izaak Walton, “there are two little 
stones which foreign physicians make great use of; but he is not com- 
mended for wholesome meat, though there be very much use made 
of them for outward application. Rondeletius says that at his being 
at Rome he saw a great cure done by applying a tench to the feet 
of a very sick man.” He then calls the tench “ the physician of fishes 
—for the pike especially; and that the pike, being either sick or hurt, 
is cured by the touch of the tench.” Gesner says that the fat ofa 
grayling, being set with a little honey a day or two in the sun, in a 
glass, “‘is very excellent against redness or swarthiness, or anything 
that breeds in the eye.” The same authority declares that the “jaw- 
bones and hearts and galls of pikes are very medicinable for several 
diseases; or to stop blood, to abate fevers, to cure agues, to oppose 
or expel the infection of the plague,” &c. A writer of the seventeenth 
century says that “the physicians make the galls and stones in the 
heads of carps to be very medicinable.” 

Mr. Yarrell, in his History of British Fishes, states that the oil 
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extracted from the ling is used by the poor as a medicine; and Mr. 
Couch says that those who have been able to overcome the repugnance 
arising from its nauseous smell and taste insist that it is very effectual 
in severe cases of rheumatism, when taken in small-beer, in doses of 
from half an ounce to an ounce and a half. 

At this time cod-liver oil is greatly used. In Newfoundland the 
process of making this article is very simple. The livers, fresh from 
the fish and nearly white, are cleanly washed and thrown into a cal- 
dron heated by steam, where they gradually dissolve into oil, which 
is dipped whilst hot, and strained first through conical felt-bags and 
then through those of white moleskin, from which it runs pure. In 
this state it is barrelled for market. 

The cuttle-bone of the sepiade was formerly employed as an ant- 


acid by apothecaries. 
W. E. HALL. 





THE GHOSTS OF GLENLUSSA 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, AUTHOR OF “ VERDANT GREEN,” ETC. 


In one of the most romantic parts of the picturesque peninsula of 
Cantire, South Argyllshire, where the hills rise to a height of eight 
hundred feet, and command on either side panoramic views of the 
Atlantic-washed southern Hebrides, and of the ragged peaks of Arran 
rising up from beyond Kilbrannan Sound, are a series of glens, the 
haunt not only of wild loveliness, but of wilder traditions. Of one 
of these glens, named in Gaelic Alt-na-dubhneach, or “ the Glen of the 
Black One”—+.e. the Devil—I published, in 1865, a story called “‘ The 
Ghost of the Devil’s Glen,” which was printed in that volume of 
romantic, supernatural, and legendary Western-Highland stories, to 
which I gave the name of The White Wife. In the interval that has 
elapsed since its publication, I have been enabled to collect many other 
similar legends and traditions, which have been carefully treasured by 
the Gaelic-speaking natives of Cantire, but which have not as yet been 
put into print. If they are not now preserved, they would probably 
expire together with the old manners and customs of the people, and 
(as it would seem) that ancient language in which they have been 
orally delivered from generation to generation. In asking for the pre- 
servation in the pages of Belgravia of some of these legends and tales, 
I would first crave a small space for the Ghosts of Glenlussa. 

The before-named Devil’s Glen, which possessed a ghost of its own, 
was connected with Straduigh Glen, otherwise called Gleann Strath 
Duthaich, or “the Country Glen,” where dwelt a certain} charmer— 
of the male sex—who exercised power over fiends, fairies, witches, and 
warlocks, and whose story I narrated in The White Wife. Where this 
Country Glen makes a sudden bend eastward to the sea, it takes the 
name of Glenlussa, and is watered by a salmon-stream that flows into 
Kilbrannan Sound at Ardnacross. In the last century, when it was 
not necessary to “recruit with the colley dog,” and when men, as well 
as sheep, were plentiful in those glens, Glenlussa furnished its full 
quota to the volunteer company who fought for “ King George upon 
his throne.” It also supplied two local poets, Donald Kelly and Donald 
M‘Lean ; and it possessed for an inhabitant that ingenious old lady, 
who, when her sailor son brought her a pound of tea, in default of 
knowing what else to do with it, soaked it, pounded it with the potato 
‘beetle,’ mixed it up with milk, butter, and meal, and, when she had 
eaten it, pronounced it to be “mane sae gude as kale.” And there was 
also another inhabitant of Glenlussa, its laird, Mr. Hector Macallister, 
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who had married the sister of the Marquis of Argyll. And the story 
is told of him, that when he refused to help Argyll against his neigh- 
bours the Macdonalds, he had to fly from Argyll’s threat of vengeance, 
but was captured with his three sons near to Campbelton. Whereupon 
his wife rode with great speed to beseech her brother to spare her hus- 
band and lads; but Argyll spied her coming, and ordered his men to 
hang Macallister and his sons on the Whinny Hill. ‘ Which of them 
shall we put up first?” asked the men. “The whelps; and afterwards 
the old fox,” replied Argyll. And when his sister reached the spot 
she found the four bodies swinging dead from the gallows, to haunt 
her from thenceforth as ghosts of Glenlussa. 

Some popular stories are still told by the people of Glenlussa in 
connection with their great festival of Hallowe’en (All Hallow’s Eve, 
October 31); and as that festival is the very time for spells and invo- 
cations of spirits, the supernatural, as a matter of course, plays an 
important part in such stories. I here give two specimens of them, 
which include the leading customs and superstitions of that Western- 
Highland district. The ducking for apples, which is so common a 
custom on Hallowe’en night in Ireland and the north of England— 
and which forms a leading theme in Maclise’s picture—is not men- 
tioned here, nor is it alluded to by Burns in his poem on the subject. 
He mentions, however, the nut-cracking ; as does Gay in his “ Spell ;” 
and in the north of England this pastime has given to the festival the 
name of “ Nut-cracking Night.’”’” I may also observe that on Hallow- 
e’en the streets of Campbelton are paraded by boys flourishing kail- 
stocks. And now to my story. 

It was Hallowe’en; and the young people in Glenlussa had met to 
amuse themselves. They had been at the kail-pulling, and worked it 
in this fashion: when the lads and lassies had been blindfolded, they 
were made to take each other by the hand and go into the kail-yard 
and pull out a stock of kail. Ifthe stock was straight or crooked, or 
sour or sweet in its custoc (heart), so would be the shape and temper 
of the future husband or wife; and if the stock was light or heavy with 
earth, so would be the money in the purse of the partner. They had 
played, too, at cracking and burning nuts, to see which pairs of lovers 
would bide together or start asunder; and the girls had got the oat- 
stalks to pull for their families, not minding if there were a dozen 
grains, but taking care to keep the top one on the stalk, lest anyone 
should say they had tripped. And they had winnowed their three 
wechts of nothing ; and eaten the apple before the looking-glass; and 
held the blue clew-line; and tried in every way to discover their future 
partners. 

When they had tried these and several other games, and had used 
charms and words in order that they might dream or see something 
by which they might know their fortune, they got to egg-dropping. 
Then one of the girls filled her mouth with the water in which the 
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eggs had been dropped, and went out quickly to run round the house. 
As she did so, she suddenly met a stranger who was dressed in a sol- 
dier’s uniform, who said to her “ Am facadh thu Iain?—did you see 
John?” The girl was terrified, for she well knew that there was no 
soldier at that time in Glenlussa; and she darted back into the house, 
and told what she had seen. Then they all ran out to see the stranger; 
but no soldier was there; and although they searched everywhere, they 
were unable to find the person who had spoken to the girl. They then 
knew it to have been a ghost; and it filled them with such fear that 
nothing else was talked of in Glenlussa for some weeks to come. 

But the winter passed away, and they had other things to think of, 
and even the young girl had almost forgotten the soldier’s ghost, when 
one day that she had been to town (Campbelton) to market, she saw 
some soldiers just landing from a ship. They had come all the way 
from the East Indies, where they had served for some years; and, as 
they marched up Main-street from the quay, who should be at their 
head but the very soldier whose ghost had appeared to her on Hal- 
lowe’en. He proved to be a cousin of a friend of hers, and so she soon 
got to know him; and when she found that his name was John, she 
knew that it was not for nothing that the apparition had appeared to 
her. He made his proposals to her, and, as he had saved some money, 
they did not long keep company, but were married and had settled in 
Glenlussa before the next Hallowe’en. 

So ends that story. Here follows a very short one, which also 
makes the ghosts of Glenlussa to appear on Hallowe’en with matvri- 
monial intentions. 

There were two brothers in Glenlussa, and on Hallowe’en they 
dipped their shirts in a dead-and-living ford (that is, the ford of a 
stream that had been crossed by a funeral); and, when they went to 
bed, they left their shirts to dry before a large fire, and kept watch to 
see who would come. And after they had watched for some time, 
they saw the figures of two girls coming in and going up to the fire, 
and apparently turning their shirts, and then vanishing. And before 
next Hallowe’en the two brothers married those two girls whose appa- 
ritions they had seen turning their shirts. 

Burns refers to this charm in his song of “Tam Glen,” but limits 
the turning to the sleeve of the shirt, and the wetting of it does not 
appear to have been done in any special water. In the appendix to 
Pennant’s Tour the charm is mentioned as being confined to the sleeve 
of the left arm, and the dipping of the shirt is ordered to be done in 
“a burn where three lairds’ lands meet” at a “south-running spring 
or rivulet.” 

The people in Glenlussa would seem to have suffered from a chronic 
attack of the supernatural. The three following brief ghost-stories— 
in which, however, there is little or no point—are still popular in that 
locality. 
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Upwards of seventy years ago there lived in Glenlussa a worthy 
couple named MacKellar. The wife was exceedingly thrifty, and 
wrought early and late at her spinning-wheel. All the clothes at that 
time were made at home; and everything that was on her own and 
her husband’s back was made by her own industry. Long after her 
husband had gone to bed she would sit at her spinning ; and as he 
could not prevail upon her to lie down, he hated the hum of her wheel. 
One night that she had continued at her work longer than usual, and 
had been spinning into the early morning, she observed a strange man, 
dressed in the Highland garb, standing on the floor. She said to him, 
“Cea as a thaine thu?—where did you come from?” He replied, 
“ Thainig mise a Thireacadan,—I came from the town of Tireacadan.” 
And looking earnestly at her, he vanished, although the door was shut 
and fastened. Then she knew him to be a ghost; so the thrifty wife 
flew into bed behind her husband (¢.¢. next to the wall), and never 
more troubled him by sitting up late and disturbing him with the hum 
of her wheel. 

This ghost was evidently of much service to Mr. MacKellar, al- 
though its conversation was brief and far from terrible. The next 
ghost of Glenlussa is that of a girl. 

There was a certain young man who lived in Glenlussa; and one 
night, after he had gone to bed, he saw a neighbouring girl, who was 
well known to him, come to the window and place her face against the 
glass. He at once got up and ran out to her; but not being able to 
find her, went back to bed again. No sooner was he in bed than her 
face again appeared at the glass. He ran out directly; but could not 
see her. Again he went to bed, and her face appeared at the glass for 
the third time. Once more he ran out; but no girl could be seen. The 
next morning he met the girl, and asked her for what she was so late 
out of bed the last night? Whereupon she affirmed that she had gone 
early to her bed; and her parents gave him proof that she had done so. 
Everyone in Glenlussa believed that the young man had seen the girl’s 
spirit. 

This story ought to have ended with the marriage or death of the 
girl, or something equally conclusive ; but it is surpassed in pointless- 
ness and lack of dramatic action by the following brief story, which is 
as popular in Glenlussa as “ Jack and Gill” is elsewhere. 

There is a well in Glenlussa, and two lads went there at nightfall 
to draw water. They had finished drawing, and were about to return 
home, when, of a sudden, something black and awful rose up out of the 
well, splashing the water and spreading it to a great distance. The 
two lads ran home greatly alarmed, and gave information to the people 
in the glen, who at once came and searched the well, but found nothing 
peculiar about it. It was therefore concluded that the lads had seen — 
something supernatural. 

This last ghost of Glenlussa is of the common bogey species. I have 
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yet one more story to tell of this locality, in which, however, the super- 
natural portion deals with a dream instead of a ghost. 

Between two and three miles north of Kilcouslan, on the eastern 
coast of Cantire, is a spot called Pinnivers or Peninver, where stood a 
large block of stone, which was conjectured to have been erected many 
centuries ago, either in memory of some hero who had been slain in 
battle, or else for purposes of Druidical worship. Now, there was an 
Irishman who lived in the nerthern part of Ireland, and he dreamed a 
dream, in which was revealed to him this very stone or cairn; and it 
was shown to him in the vision that there was a great treasure buried 
underneath the stone. So he left Ireland, and came across the Channel 
to Southend, and made his way to Campbelton, and on to Peninver, 
until he had found the place of his dream. It was almost dark when 
he reached the spot; but he immediately recognised the stone, and 
found the precise part of it underneath which the treasure was hidden. 
But as he had no implements with him wherewith he could raise the 
stone, he betook himself to a smith who lived at the foot of Cnocsca- 
lopil, where it slides down into Glenlussa. There he begged for a 
night’s lodging ; and the smith, seeing that he was a stranger, furnished 
him with supper and a bed, and also with a glass or two of moon- 
light (smuggled) whisky. They got very comfortable together over the 
whisky, and talked now of this thing, now of that. The smith was 
very desirous to know what had brought the Irishman to Cantire ; and 
although the other had intended to have kept his own counsel, yet the 
whisky and the canny Scotsman were too many for him, and he told 
the smith the whole secret from first to last. 

“OQ,” says the smith, as though he made nothing of the news, 
‘and is that all? only adream! Why, I have often and often dreamed 
about a many fine things, and I always found them nothing more than 
a delusion and a snare. I do wonder that a sensible man like you 
should have come so far on such an errand.” 

“JT was thinking, as I came along, that I was a bit of a fool,” says 
the Irishman ; “but having come so far, and finding the stone just as 
it was in my dream, I should not like to go back without digging for 
the treasure.” 

“ Certainly not, if it will ease your mind,” says the smith. “ But 
you may depend upon it, it will not put any siller in your pouch. I 
have dreamed of buried treasures a score of times; but, with all my 
digging and dreaming, I never turned up anything but hard stones. 
But, as you are bent upon it, I will take my tools in the morning and 
help you in your search.” 

But no sooner was the Irishman in bed and fast asleep than the 
smith got up, and rousing his son, they quietly stole off to the cairn, 
where they dug in the spot that the Irishman had told him of; and 
there, sure enough, was the hidden treasure. They secured it safely, 
and filled up the hole that they had made, so that everything looked 
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undisturbed. Then they got back to their beds, without the Irishman 
being any the wiser for their proceeding. In the morning he chal- 
lenged the smith to go with him to look for the treasure; and they 
went; the smith joking him as they went along, and telling him that 
he would find nothing but stones and dirt. And, of course, the Irish- 
man found that the smith’s words were true; for although they dug 
and dug, yet not the ghost of any treasure could they find; and the 
disappointed man returned to Ireland poorer than when he had left his 
home. 

But after he was gone, it was noticed in Glenlussa that the smith 
and his family, who had been very poor, now began to be prosperous, 
and were well fed and clad; and when everyone was wondering what 
could be the reason of the change, the smith took all his family away 
to America; and nothing more has ever been heard of them. But how 
the Glenlussa people came to know of the dream and the hidden trea- 
sure was in this way: the smith told the secret to his wife, and the 
wife, just before sailing, told it to a friend, who told it to all in Glen- 
lussa; so that their saying is a true one, “Tell it to a woman, tell it 
to the town.” 





INTELLECT AND CRUELTY 


“ PEOPLE with brains are never quite cruel,” says Mr. Charles Reade 
in Griffith Gaunt. The apercu is one of singular truth and delicacy. 
They are never guife cruel—cruel, that is, wantonly and purposelessly, 
from a simple pleasure in cruelty. People with brains are, of course, 
capable of intense cruelty, but then it is because the end they have in 
view cannot be attained without it, or at least soit seems to them. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose they tolerated the presence of any- 
thing between them and their sunshine more willingly than others ; pro- 
bably they would do so less. Under these circumstances, if it seemed 
worth while, and they were undeterred by moral or legal restraints, 
they would no doubt be cruel of set purpose; but still, we think, not 
more cruel than the nature of the case seemed to them to demand, and 
with the same sort of inward repugnance with which a man scrupu- 
lously fastidious as to personal cleanliness would stoop to pick up some 
object of value he had let drop into the mire. 

At first sight we shall doubtless seem to many paradoxical in assign- 
ing brains as the leading hindrance to cruelty. ‘ 'Tenderheartedness” 
is an established word; and what we call ‘‘ brains’—clearness and 
power of intellect—by no means always go in conjunction with tender- 
ness and warmth of feeling. Yet we think on examination the case 
will be found to be as we have stated it, and that, speaking generally, 
the propensity to cruelty and intelligence are always found in inverse 
proportions. In the first place, it is certain that cruelty to animals (at 
any rate, in a coarse and obvious form) is infinitely more common among 
the lower orders than the higher, among the uncultivated and rude 
than the cultivated and refined. Women, again, are as a rule intel- 
lectually weaker and narrower than men, though with stronger affec- 
tions; and women are more cruel than men—cruel, that is, wantonly, 
and without an adequate end; while children are more cruel than 
either men or women. There is probably no human being—not even 
.a North-American savage —more brutally, hideously cruel than an 
ordinary healthy and rather stupid English schoolboy. It is not only 
that he is callous to the exhibition of suffering, mental or bodily; he 
seems absolutely to exult and revel in inflicting and witnessing it in a 
way that a very fiend might shrink from. A few years pass, and he 
grows up a respectable and kindly middle-aged man; can’t help giving 
pence to beggars in the streets, though he knows it is unsound political 
economy; and prosecutes carmen for ill-treating their horses. These 
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horrible propensities were no indication of exceptional ferocity of nature, 
but simply the result of imperfect development of brain. 

If the fact is accepted, that intellect is that which chiefly stands in 
the way of cruelty, it is next incumbent on us to indicate the manner 
in which it thus acts. It is commonly said that its operation in this 
direction is to be attributed to its power of imaginative sympathy with 
other natures; and this no doubt is true, though not, we think, the 
whole truth. Stupid people are often cruel, just in the same way that 
they are prone to impute impiety and profligacy to all who differ from 
them on religious or political questions. That which is not as they 
are, is either wholly bad, or, at best, not worth taking into account. 
But that power and openness and flexibility of intelligence which, in 
so far as a man possesses them, make him, as a thinker, enter into the 
minds of others, judge of them from their own point of view, not his 
own, see and state their arguments, and allow for what is of worth in 
them, enable him also—nay, force him—when the fact comes before 
him, to recognise that they are suffering; even in circumstances in 
which he himself would not suffer, or at least not to the same extent 
—that they are neither insensible nor shamming. But this perception 
of cruelty is not enough; for with the facts of human nature before us, 
it is unfortunately not to be denied that cruelty may be seen and known 
for what it is, and yet chosen. If people with brains are never quite 
cruel, it is because, to justify us in so describing them, they possess, 
besides imaginative sympathy, more or less of another element, artistic 
sensibility,—what may be called the esthetic conscience,—and to its 
action it is that the revolt from cruelty when perceived is to be ascribed. 
Of course we are here using the expression “ artistic sensibility” in a 
very wide sense, and attributing the quality to many people who have, 
to say the least, no conscious love or appreciation of music or pictures. 
We mean the spirit that loves order and symmetry, and the best in 
everything, to which waste and ruin and discord are an offence. Such 
a spirit, we say, recoils from an exhibition of suffering in itself—su ffering 
for nothing,—mere pain as appertaining to the sphere of the deformed 
and the hideous. But to this it may be objected, that Art, both in 
painting and in poetry, has made the freest use of the most acute and 
intense forms of suffering ; and how is this consistent with the state- 
ment that it is artistic sensibility that causes an exhibition of suffering 
to be revolting? We answer, that Art indeed makes, and must needs 
make, ample use of suffering (how should she not in a world like this?); 
‘but she uses it not for its own sake, but to heighten and set-off some 
great emotion—love, devotion, heroic resolve, magnificent despair. If 
the suffering itself is made the prominent feature in the representation, 
as it may be either from being unduly elaborated, or from the leading 
idea not having strength enough to bear it, the art is bad, and a failure. 
Anyone who will compare Shelley’s Cenci with Mr. Swinburne’s Leper 
or Les Noyades (to take an example from poetry), will, we think, see 
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at once what we mean. While the one poem is terrible, the others 
are merely hideous; and the hideous gud hideous is out of the pale 
of art. 

According, then, to the view we have been attempting to enforce, 
the loathing at the wanton infliction of suffering springs from that 
appreciation of beauty which renders it abhorrent to see anything at 
its worst rather than at its best. It is much the same in kind, however 
it may differ in degree, with the horror one would fee! at witnessing 
the Madonna di San Sisto daubed with a tar-brush. Indeed, we 
have known cases in which this repulsion would, in a slight form, be 
felt at seeing a man thoughtlessly cut down a wild-flower with his 
walking-stick. The thing was graceful and beautiful, and lived its 
life in its own way, and enjoyed rain and sunshine ; why mar it for 
nothing? Now, of course, both the elements which we think stand 
in the way of cruelty—the artistic shrinking from the sight of pain, 
and the sympathetic understanding of alien natures—are very rare 
indeed in a high form, and in the mass of mankind can hardly be said 
to exist at all; and this explains the fact why cruelty, in some form or 
other, is so common even with kindly-natured people. They don’t see, 
and they can’t see, a man as he is in himself, and so put down conduct 
which is the almost irresistible result of his nature to deliberate folly 
and wickedness. They have not imagination enough to realise the exist- 
ence of suffering which they have never experienced, and are naturally 
led to deny that it 2s suffering, and call it affectation, or weakness of 
mind, or the suggestion of the devil, and deal with it accordingly. 
What sort of sympathy, we should like to know, does nervous derange- 
ment or dyspepsia get from a hearty foxhunter? or wounded affection 
from a busy man of the world? or religious doubts from the Holy Office 
or Exeter Hall? The very kindness of such people is cruel; one is 
inclined to pray with the Psalmist, “‘ Let not their precious balms 
break my head.” Even when from motives of friendship or natural 
affection they would act as consolers, their ignorance of, and secret dis- 
belief in, the malady they are dealing with make them always aggra- 
vate the wounds they seek to heal. We do not speak of the coarse and 
vulgar method of pointing out that, if their advice had been sought 
and acted on, things would have gone very differently ; but when there 
is far too much delicacy and good taste for an outrage like that, some 
stray words will be let fall, very likely without any direct intention on 
the part of our consoler, showing that our failure or misfortune, what- 
ever it may be, does not at all surprise him, as he never expected much 
from us, and thinks we ought to be well pleased with a much more 
moderate share of success than we had fondly fancied our due; which 
renders his sympathy worse than worthless. We fear that none of us 
have altogether clean hands in this matter. The insight and sympathy 
of all, even the best, is but limited; and most likely in the case of 
every man, there are, if he did but know it, certain kinds of suffering 
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which he neither understands nor believes in, and against which, when 
they come in his way, he simply hardens his heart. 

Women, we have said, are as a rule more capable of being quite cruel 
than men ; and their comparative narrowness and feebleness of imagi- 
nation, and less acute artistic sensibility, we think fully account for 
this. They are certainly inferior to men in the quality of imaginative 
sympathy. Nearly all of them think the view of any question which 
they happen to hold so obviously right as to stand no more in need 
of argument than the axioms of geometry, and believe that no one 
can refuse to accept it save of malice prepense. At the present moment 
no doubt many most excellent women in country parsonages are firmly 
convinced that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are fully capable of 
blowing-up the Houses of Parliament with the Queen and Royal Family 
present. It is hardly within the scope of human ingenuity to make 
them see that nearly all questions have two sides, and that the accept- 
ance of either is no necessary indication of moral depravity. And 
through the imperfect development of the esthetic conscience in them 
they fail to see how beautiful and admirable a thing is strict justice, 
and are not anxious to be fair and impartial in their judgments and 
estimates. Much of their cruelty, we believe, proceeds from the same 
impulse which leads a schoolboy to pelt a cat, or pull a smaller boy’s 
hair. The consciousness of general weakness makes a woman delight 
in any opportunity for a special display of power. When once they are 
sure of their lovers, few can resist the exquisite delight of teasing 
and worrying them,—the more so, perhaps, the more they themselves 
love,—in a way that to anyone who guides his conduct by the dictates 
of reason seems utterly wanton and profitless. They will pretend to 
see slights and neglect, and indulge in caprices which the unhappy vic- 
tim finds annoying and inconvenient, though fully conscious of their 
absurdity. And if they do these things in the green tree, it may easily 
be guessed what they do in the dry. But the measure of woman’s mercy 
to woman is too hackneyed a subject to enlarge upon. They have a 
certain pleasure in stinging merely for the sake of stinging, and not a 
sufficiently keen sense of the beautiful in conduct to see that such a 
pleasure is ignoble, and savours of hideousness. 

There is another aspect of the doctrine which we have been enun- 
ciating which should not be lost sight of. It is, that this intellectual 
abhorrence of cruelty would appear to be altogether a negative and 
passive virtue, if indeed it can with propriety be called a virtue at all, 
and not rather an acquired instinct. It must not be confounded with 
pity, still less with active benevolence. The men who show it most 
plainly are not merely on that account by any means the most likely 
to be the first to comfort the afflicted or feed the hungry. If taken to 
scenes of distress, such as prevailed last winter in the east of London, 
they would doubtless feel the same sort of shock at the pain before 
their eyes as at the sight of some horrible disease; and if it were pos- 
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sible to relieve and do away with it at once by the mere expenditure of 
money, would most likely give it freely. But if this were out of the 
question, we incline to think that their strongest impulse would be to 
get out of the way of it, and put it from them with all possible speed. 
If they revolt from pain and suffering as exhibited in other natures, 
they still more abhor feeling them themselves. To dwell on the painful 
thoughts caused by the sight of distress impairs tranquillity; to devote 
themselves to efforts to relieve it may be inconsistent with other aims 
which, rightly or wrongly, they feel supreme. It is not from this mere 
blossom of a high and refined intelligence, attractive as it is, that much 
aid is to be looked for in mitigating the ills of humanity, and perhaps 
by degrees elevating its lot. Such a task demands far more energetic 
and self-abandoning qualities than this delicate sensitiveness. At the 
same time, fully to realise that it is a fruit simply of intellect, and, like 
any other such, may coexist with utter selfishness, coldness of heart, 
and indifference to others’ welfare, may afford a solution to many moral 
puzzles and seeming inconsistencies, which must be perplexing enough 
to those who, because they see a man turning aside to avoid treading 
on a worm or a beetle, fancy that therefore they have the right to as- 
sume in him the existence of tenderness, unselfishness, and “the en- 
thusiasm of humanity.” Ifthe worm or the beetle had been his rival 
or his enemy, there might very often have been a different story to 


tell. 
GEORGE STOTT. 
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OR THE 


Adoeatures and Wlisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


CuarTeR XXXV. Face To Fack ONCE MORE. 


Wirury twenty-four hours of my interview with Mrs. Grimshaw I 
was again in London, a solitary stranger, with no concern but that 
dreary business of self-interest until such time as I could gratify man’s 
natural desire for revenge by a meeting with Mr. Lestrange. I called 
in St. James’s-square immediately on my return; but the gentleman 
was not yet back, nor expected for above a week, so I had my time on 
my hands for that period. I was so fortunate as to find my old cham- 
bers of Brick-court vacant: here I once more took up my abode; and 
by the lonely hearth where my treacherous friend had found me, I sat 
and brooded over the strange destinies of betrayer and betrayed. And 
now I became a haunter of taverns, not because I loved such places, 
but because I was like a foreigner in my native land, and was anxious 
to learn the ways of the town, and pick up any information with 
which strangers could furnish me about Sir Everard Lestrange. Of this 
gentleman the gay young Templars, with whom I for the most part 
associated, had plenty to tell me; but I knew the liveliness of their 
fancy, and that it needed some discrimination to distinguish fact from 
fiction in their narratives of the baronet’s doings. Some of them af- 
fected to know him intimately, but when hard pressed, owned to merely 
a public knowledge of him. All agreed ‘in declaring him distinguished 
among the bloods of his day by a bad eminence, and about his vices 
my informants were so unanimous that I could scarce doubt their 
veracity. 

“He has a rage for actresses,” said one of a somewhat reprobate 
party which I had joined at supper in a comfortable but obscure 
tavern close to the Temple gates, where some dozen or so of young 
law-students had formed a club by the name of Knights-errant. 

“You had better say for an actress, Tom,” answered his friend; 
“it is Mrs. Hunter he has followed for these last two years. His 
passion is the talk of the town. And they say she will not listen to 
his suit, though he has offered to settle a handsome income on her, and 
sign a bond promising to marry her within six months of his present 
wife’s death.” 

‘Good heavens, what iniquity!” I cried. 

“Pshaw, my dear sir, since the elevation of Mr. Gay’s Polly to 
the peerage there is a fashion for offering coronets to actresses ; "and 
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shall a beggarly baronet be punctilious when a duke can put his pride 
in his pocket for the love of a pretty face? Why, Lady Lucretia 
Lovegrove ran away with an actor only the other day, and married the 
fellow before you could say Jack Robinson, at the very time when her 
friends were arranging an alliance between her ladyship and Lord 
Fitzpactolus, who owns half Somerset and three-quarters of Devonshire, 
and has half a million a-year at the very least from a copper-mine in 
Cornwall. But Mrs. Hunter is a living mystery—a virtuous actress ; 
the rage of the town, and virtuous!” 

“Tn spite of Sir Everard Lestrange ?” 

“In spite of better men than Sir Everard Lestrange,” replied the 
Templar, with a rakish shrug and simper. ‘‘ Why, I have been Mrs. 
Hunter’s declared admirer myself for the last six months, and yet the 
citadel stands, though I will not say it has not tottered.” 

*“* And pray where is this paragon to be seen, sir?” I asked. 

“On the boards of Drury Lane, sir; where her talents and her 
beauty have enchanted the town for the last three years. It is said 
Garrick picked her up in a country booth, starving on a beggarly 
pound a-week. She is the most versatile creature in the world; when 
she plays the fine lady, you would swear she had been born the daughter 
of a duke; yet she has but to dress herself as a country wench, and 
every word and look and gesture smells of green fields and rustic 
farmyards. Her Polly Peachum is an angel that has been reared 
among thieves; her Sir Harry Wildair has gone near to drive the Wof- 
fington to suicide. Pshaw, gentlemen, this sounds like a lover's fool- 
ing; but when I begin that divine creature’s panegyric, I know not 
how to stop.” 

“And it is this bright creature Sir Everard has pledged himself to 
ruin ?” 

“ Ay, sir; so runs the talk of the town. Some say it is a wager, 
and that the baronet—who, though a profligate by the senses, is colder 
than ice at heart—would pursue no woman so furiously except for some 
great gain to himself.” 

**T can believe anything of him that is mean or base,” said I; and 
the remark provoked no argument, for, well as the baronet was known 
to the assembly by reputation, no one present appeared to have heard 
any good of him. 

I was eager to see the fair genius whose talents, or beauty, or 
fashion, had given her so powerful an influence over the profligate mind 
of my enemy; s0, early on the next evening, I seated myself on one of 
the foremost benches in the pit of Drury Lane, having first assured 
myself that Mrs. Hunter had a part in the night’s performance. 

The play was As you like i, with Mrs. Hunter in the part of 
Rosalind, and Mr. Garrick as the melancholy Jaques. Early as it was, 
the house was fast filling when I took my seat, and I found myself in 
the midst of a sort of critical club; a little knot of playgoers who 
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came to the evening’s entertainment as epicures come to a feast—pre- 
pared to enjoy, but still more ready to criticise. 

“T wonder Garrick cares to play so insignificant a part,” said one 
gentleman. . 

“Nay, sir,” replied a ponderous person in a shabby suit of brown ; 
“ Jaques is no insignificant part. He has two of the finest orations 
in the whole of Shakespeare.” 

“ But the man has nothing to do.” 

“Sir, there is no part in any play where a fine actor will not find 
something to do. Do you think when the Greek orator talked of 
action he meant only furious posturings and rushings from one end of 
the theatre to the other? No, sir. In that phrase Demosthenes in- 
cluded all those finer movements of physical nature by which a man 
reveals his emotion, from the hand uplifted to the gods to the faintest 
quiver of lip or nostril. There are characters in which any stroller 
can win applause; Richard the Third, for instance, whom Siakespeare 
made a sublime incarnation of evil, and in whose mouth Cibber has put 
such claptrap fustian as cannot fail to please the groundlings. But it 
is in such a part as Hamlet or Jaques the intellectual man can best 
display his powers, and I think Davy does wisely to undertake the 
character. They say he is furiously jealous of this Mrs. Hunter, and 
that he only brought her forward to mortify Kitty Clive. She has 
been heard to complain of his unkindness—a frivolous fault-finding 
spirit that would fain thwart her in every original expression of 
her art.” 

The curtain rose upon the first scene, but I, who was chiefly eager 
to behold Mrs. Hunter, paid little attention to the Shakespearian dia- 
logue. I had not long to wait, for the second scene began with the 
entrance of two ladies, and a loud burst of applause from all the house 
told me that one of these was the paragon. 

She swept the ground in a low curtsey, and seemed, as she rose, to 
survey the whole audience with one bright look of gratitude and plea- 
sure. She was indeed a lovely creature, and I think in every part of 
her exquisite form, in every feature of her radiant face, approached as 
near perfection as humanity can do. 

Upon me those flashing eyes shone with a familiar light, those 
rosy lips discoursed a well-remembered music. I sat dumbfounded, 
staring in amazement; for this wonder and divinity of all the town was 
the woman with whom I had roved hand in hand beneath the oaks of 
Hauteville near twenty years ago. The odour of fallen leaves, the 
aromatic scent of pine-woods, came back to me as I looked at her. 
This untutored genius, whom the town had elevated into a goddess, 
was my foster-sister Margery ! 

Paralysed by surprise, I sat through three acts of the play gazing 
at her, fixed as a statue, unconscious of surrounding objects as a sleep- 
walker. Her acting, like her beauty, seemed to me to be simple per- 
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fection. There was a freshness and innocence in her manner I have 
never since seen in any other actress. Every look, every action, seemed 
spontaneous as the singing of a bird. I think, indeed, that she had 
just the same delight in acting as a skylark has in his rapturous 
carollings when he soars into that upper heaven almost beyond our ken. 
For her to act was an intoxication ; and once she had entered on the 
life of the banished duke’s daughter, all the cares and memories of Mrs. 
Margery Hunter were blotted from the tablet of her brain, and she had 
neither griefs nor joys that were not Rosalind’s. This she has told me 
long since that night; and Mr. Garrick himself has confessed that, 
although he found her a strolling player in a barn, beyond the rudi- 
ments and veriest mechanism of her art he has never been able to 
teach her anything. All the rest was natural to her, and this great 
man was quick to recognise in her a genius as perfect and innate as 
his own. 

The third act was finished before I stirred from my seat. I had 
seen Mistress Rosalind in her boyish dress, which was all that womanly 
coquetry could invent for man’s bewitchment, and yet in no smallest 
detail sinned against feminine modesty. At last I roused myself by 
an effort from the spell which surprise had cast upon me, and made 
my way out of the theatre amid all the bustle ofa full house, noisy 
with the bawling of orange-girls and the chatter of the audience, who 
were pleased to find their tongues at liberty, and made good use of 
the interval between the acts of the play. 

Outside the house I inquired my way to the stage-door, and here I 
asked if it would be possible for an old friend to obtain speech with 
Mrs. Hunter before she left the theatre. 

“Not till the play is done, were you her nearest relation,” answered 
the man in charge of the players’ entrance ; “for Mrs. Hunter will 
speak to no one while she is acting. But she sometimes receives com- 
pany in her dressing-room before leaving the theatre, and if you will 
tell me your name, I will let her woman know that you desire to 
see her.” 

“Tt would be better for me to write a note,” I said, “if you can 
give me pen, ink, and paper.” 

This the man was unable to do, so great was the bustle and con- 
fusion of people hurrying in and out, and I wondered to discover how 
many unseen workers were necessary to the production of a play. 
Finding the man unable to assist me, I ran across to a tavern on the 
other side of the street, where I wrote a few hasty lines to my foster- 
sister, entreating her to see me after the play. This I gave to the 
man, with a crown-piece, and he promised it should be delivered im- 
mediately. 

I was assured he had kept his promise when Mrs. Hunter came on 
the stage in the scene that followed my return to the house, for there 
was a startled look on her face, and she gazed around the auditory in 
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a way she had not done before. For the moment she had ceased to be 
Rosalind, and was occupied with her own emotions. I was not able 
to regain my old place among the critics in the centre of the pit, and 
could: get only standing-room in a corner, where I found myself close 
against a stage-box. 

While I was gazing at the fair creature on the stage, who, I doubted 
not, was looking for me among the spectators, a voice sounded close at 
hand that sent a shot through me. It was the voice of my enemy, and 
it came from the stage-box. 

“Who is Mrs. Hunter looking for to-night ?” cried Sir Everard 
Lestrange ; “I thought she always minded her book, and she tripped 
twice in that last speech. Who is there in the house to attract the 
Jady’s brown eyes? There sits Horry Walpole grinning at the audience. 
‘What a dried anatomy it is! He has begun patching-up some gothic 
monstrosity at Twit’nam, and is trying to twist a very decent cottage, 
in which .a man might live, into a compound of Westminster Abbey 
and his Castle of Otranto, which is only fit for a scene in a pantomime. 
And he leads that wretched Richard Bentley the life of a dog, collect- 
ing marbles and pictures for him, which, when collected, rarely please 
his virtuoso-ship either in price or in quality, for he is as mean as he 
‘is critical. Is that Chesterfield yonder? Good heavens, how old the 
aman is getting! That sort of spectacle should be kept at home, wrapped 
in flannels and fed with gruel; it is a reminder as unpleasant as the 
skeleton at the Egyptians’ feasts. Gad, Vernon, is she not lovely ? 
Had Diana a more perfect form, or Venus a diviner face ?” 

This outburst of rapture and the remarks that had preceded it were 
spoken in that languid courtly voice which Everard Lestrange had 
always adopted, and were too low to offend the audience. The curtain 
presently fell on the fourth act, and I had leisure to observe the 
gentleman with whom I was so eager for a reckoning. 

“J will go straight to his box,” I said to myself; but then it struck 
me that it would be wiser first to see my foster-sister, and hear all she 
could tell me about the career of her betrayer. 

To find the seducer now the avowed and unsuccessful suitor of his 
cast-off mistress was a transformation which I should have believed 
impossible; and I knew not to what cause I could attribute so mar- 
vellous an effect. Was it the spirit of contradiction that had worked 
this miracle in a bed man’s soul? Was: it wounded vanity—the 
macaroni’s base worship of fashion? I had afterwards reason to know 
it was a compound of these feelings, a vile amalgam of obstinacy, 
conceit, and the fribble’s slavish deference to the world’s opinion. The 
country-girl whom Everard Lestrange lured from her home had soon 
tired so fine a gentleman; but the gifted woman whose perfections 
were the town-talk was a creature he languished to conquer. He had 
told people that she had been his mistress, and that he had wearied of 
her and cast her off; but, unfortunately, lying on these subjects was so 
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much the order of the day, that no one could be made to believe the 
truthful boaster. 

The curtain once down, the gentlemen in the stage-box gave loose 
to their tongues ; but as a fashionable profligate’s conversation is of all 
discourses the least edifying, I will not trouble myself to record it here. 
I heard enough to be sure that Sir Everard Lestrange was a faithless 
husband, and that he had pursued, and intended stili to pursue, my 
foster-sister with a resolution that had more of hate than love. 

“7 had her in the dust at my feet once, Vernon,” he said, ‘‘and 
I'll have her there again, and win my wager.” 

“ Faith, it is a wager worth winning, and will make up to you for 
your losses to Staindale at White’s last week. Was it seven or nine 
thousand he won from you at a coup 2?” 

“ Upon my life I think it was but seven. We had been doubling our 
stakes since dinner, and towards supper-time the play was getting high.” 

These fine gentlemen were quiet enough during the last act, 
throughout which Sir Everard Lestrange lolled upon the cushion of his 
box with folded arms, regarding Mrs. Hunter with a fixed stare that 
was in itself sufficient to compromise an honest woman. Though he 
was near enough to the stage to render his presence obvious to her, she 
betrayed no consciousness of his existence, but played her part with the 
most lively, unembarrassed air possible, speaking a very foolish epilogue 
with enchanting grace and naiveté. 

No sooner had the curtain fallen than I hurried to the stage-door, 
where I found the porter as eager as he had before been indifferent. I 
was to be pleased to go immediately to Mrs. Hunter’s dressing-room, 
and a hanger-on of the playhouse was in readiness to conduct me 
thither. I followed this man with alacrity, by numerous darksome 
and narrow passages that smelt strongly of tallow and lamp-oil. Alas, 
poor Margery, under what strange circumstances had we last met and 
parted! I had seen her kneeling at my feet, piteous, with clasped 
hands beseeching my mercy, in that miserable hour of my betrayal, and 
had hated and spurned the innocent instrument of my undoing. Now, 
I approached the idol of the town, a peerless brilliant creature, whom 
every admirer of genius must needs delight to honour. 

My conductor stopped at a little door in a narrow passage, which 
seemed to me about on a level with the footman’s gallery, opened it, 
and introduced me into a small chamber, where I beheld the Rosalind 
of the evening, dressed as she had left the stage, and seated before a 
toilet-table lighted with wax-candles, and carelessly bestrewn with a 
heterogeneous collection of combs, brushes, rouge-pots, false hair, 
pomanders and pouncet-boxes, powdering-machines, and masks to be 
worn during the powdering process, ribbons, fans, laces, feathers, and 
trinkets of every kind. An honest-faced waiting-woman was folding a 
brocaded petticoat, while her mistress sat idle, with her face turned 
towards the door. 
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She sprang to her feet as I entered the room. 

**O Robert,” she cried, “ what happiness to see you again!—Leave 
us, Molly; this gentleman is my brother; you can come back in half an 
hour to dress me.” 

The woman dropped a curtsey and vanished, leaving me face to face 
with the loveliest woman I ever looked upon. Yes, I say this,—I, who 
never loved but one woman, yet could but acknowledge the superior 
brilliance of this peasant-born beauty to my own pale flower. I loved 
Dorothea, but from this woman I could not withhold the admiration 
which is man’s natural tribute to perfect beauty. 

‘“‘ My brother,” repeated Margery, with both hands extended to me, 
as the door closed on the waiting-woman; “my brother only! O, for 
pity’s sake, say I am forgiven! I was but an instrument in their hands, 
Robert, an ignorant country-girl, who believed again and again, and 
consented to be deluded anew after every fresh deception. On my 
soul, Robert, I believed it was your wish to marry me, shameful 
creature as I was! He told me so, and I believed him, though he had 
lied to me a hundred times before.” 

‘* But were you free to marry? Had there been no previous marriage ?” 

“What! you know of that ?” she cried, surprised. 

“ Of the marriage at the French embassy, yes, Margery.” 

“OQ, what a catalogue of infamies I must confess, if I tell you all!” 
she exclaimed. “He lured me from my home with the most solemn 
promises—yes, Robert, the most solemn pledges—that I should be his 
wife. Nothing but that certainty would have tempted me, for I never 
loved him as other women love the men to whom they trust their 
honour. I had not the excuse that others have. I never really loved 
him, Robert, and I had loved another.’ 

This was said in a lower voice, and with infinite tenderness. Then 
her tone changed to one that expressed only scorn, scorn of her betrayer, 
scorn of herself. 

‘It was my own vanity betrayed me, Robert, aided by his deceitful 
tongue. His artful compliments set me thinking of my own merits. 
He made whatever beauty God gave me for a blessing, an instrument 
for my destruction. He worked upon every weakness of my nature—is 
the devil himself so perfect in the art of temptation ?—until he made 
me discontented with my peaceful innocent life, and eager to be a lady. 
And when he had fully succeeded in poisoning my mind thus, he swore, 
as if reluctantly, in a kind of desperate passion of love and devotion for 
me, that, sooner than lose me, he would seal his own ruin in the world 
by making me his wife. Robert, as I have a soul to be saved, I had 
resisted every dishonourable proposal. But when he swore this, under 
circumstances that would have deceived any ignorant creature like me, 
I believed and trusted him. David Garrick himself is no better actor. 
I will not pause to tell you the story of my flight. I had scarce 
reached London when I found myself in the hands of wretches of my 
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own sex, and they, by arts too vile for these lips to describe, compassed 
my undoing; and then they and he, the arch-deceiver, told me to be 
happy. They swore there was scarce a lady of quality in the town 
more honest than I, and asked, derisively, if I wanted to be more 
innocent than my betters. Mr. Lestrange took me to France, and 
gave me the seducer’s common recompense to his victim, in the shape of 
fine clothes and valueless trinkets, masquerades and suppers. I was 
introduced into a world as wicked—I dare venture to declare—as that 
on which Heaven rained fire and brimstone; and when I was bold 
enough to declare my hatred of this garish hell, my master told me I 
was no mate for a gentleman. Whatever charm he had once seen in 
me was washed from my face by repentant tears, and he wearied of me 
in less than a month, then tried to sell me—it was the custom of the 
country, he said—and finding his slave rebellious, told me I must go 
back to the home I had abandoned, and that as a reward my folly and 
peevishness had ill deserved, I should return thither an honest woman, 
the wife of his led-captain. The marriage was to be only a form. Mr. 
Hay wanted no wife, but was willing to sell his name for a twenty- 
pound note. I wanted to go home, Robert; and it would have been 
something to call myself a wife, and to have a certificate of marriage, 
so I consented to this shameful proposal, and the ceremony took place. 
Alas, it availed me nothing; my tormentor was now seized with a 
fancy for detaining me in his grasp, and I was carried hither and 
thither at the will of a profligate tyrant. And so I was at last brought 
to a lodging near Covent-garden, to be again in the power of those 
female wretches whose tyranny was even worse than his, for it was 
coarser. IfI did not sink to the veriest infamy and become like them, 
a wretch for hire, I have to thank God, not Everard Lestrange. From 
this hell upon earth one way of escape was offered me. I was told that 
my marriage with Mr. Hay was no marriage, for he had half-a-dozen 
Wives in as many countries, but that you were willing to marry me— 
you had been told my true story, and were yet willing. The reprobate 
Roderick Ainsleigh’s bastard son could stoop to a baseness impossible 
for Mr. Lestrange. This is what my destroyer told me. O Robert, 
forgive me, forgive me! I believed him, and lent myself to his 
villanous plot. My eyes were opened when you spurned me—still 
more fully opened when I saw you seized by those ruffians. Then came 
a pause—a long oblivion of fever and delirium—and I woke in a garret 
in that thrice-cursed house by Covent-garden, to find myself watched 
by one poor creature who had always pitied me. She was not an 
honest woman, but she had what those other harpies had not—a heart. 
She had been bred among strolling players, had come to London to 
play small parts in one of the patent theatres, and, being dismissed for 
incompetency, had fallen into the shameful ways of the wretches with 
whom I found her. What time she lived with them I know not, 
but she was no longer young. They were tired of her, she of them; 
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she was the drudge of the house; and knowing my desire to escape, she 
offered to depart with me, and to put me in a way of earning my living 
among her old friends the country players. I thanked and blessed her 
for the thought; and one night we stole away unquestioned, while the 
noisy inmates of that place of infamy were carousing. My friend kept 
her promise. She put me in the way of earning a living—such a 
living, Robert !—but it was something for so forlorn a creature as I to 
live honestly. For a long time I was the most mechanical drudge that 
ever slaved at a master’s bidding. But one day I awoke to a sudden 
pleasure in my art; I, the tragedy-queen of a booth, I heard of Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Clive; and the 
thought came to me like an inspiration, that I might win a name like 
theirs—I, the castaway, might become more famous than the ambas- 
sador’s son who had flung me into the gutter. With this fancy came 
a new pleasure in my art; life was changed for me. I no longer 
brooded on my own miseries. I thought of Juliet’s sorrows and Lady 
Macbeth’s ambition, the madness of Constance, the shame of Jane 
Shore. From that hour, I suppose, I began to be an actress. It was 
not till two years afterwards that Mr. Garrick saw me, and brought me 
to London. Perhaps you know the rest.” 

‘Yes, Margery, I know that you are now the most famous woman 
in London, and that the name under which you have won renown is 
stainless.” 

“ That name, yes, Robert; but not the name of my mother’s 
daughter. There are grand houses open to receive me in London, fine 
ladies eager to shower favours on me in the caprice of an idle moment; 
but the cottage in which I was born is shut against me. How shall I 
repay Sir: Everard Lestrange for the misery of my youth, the bitter 
remorse of my womanhood! Do you think I forgive or forget, Robert, 
or that I do not hunger for revenge ?” 

“ Leave that to me, Margery. I have a catalogue of wrongs that 
only blood can blot out; and you have your revenge in this scoun- 
drel’s public pursuit of you, which must end in his public mortifi- 
cation.” ; 

“What ! you know of that too, Robert? Yes; Everard Lestrange 
has done his utmost to dishonour the name IJ now bear, as he dis- 
honoured that which I inherited from my father. You could never 
imagine the obstinacy of his pursuit—it is an unrelenting persecution. 
They even tell me he has laid a wager that he will make me his 
avowed mistress before this year is over. And do you think he loves 
me, even with the libertine’s base passion? No, Robert, his passion is 
a mixture of vanity and malice. I was once his slave, and although 
he cast me off, he cannot forgive me for having escaped him. The 
world—f/is world—is pleased to admire me, and to obtain the prize 
that other men covet he would commit any folly. Yes, this perhaps is 
a kind of vengeance, but a very poor one.” 
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“ Will you help me to a meeting with this villain, Margery? for I 
think you alone can do it.” 

“And such a meeting would end in blood, eh, Robert ?” 

“Tt could scarcely end otherwise. But you need not scruple to 
grant me this favour, Margery; for if I do not meet him with your 
help, I shall find other means. I have come fifteen thousand miles to 
pay my reckoning to Sir Everard Lestrange.” 

“ Fifteen thousand miles ?” 

On this I briefly related the story of my exile, to Margery’s su- 
preme admiration. The impulsive creature at once exalted me into a 
hero, and was ready to attribute the conquest of Bengal to Robert 
Ainsleigh instead of to Robert Clive. 

«‘ And you were in that prison where so many luckless wretches were 
smothered,” she exclaimed, “ and escaped to win fame and honour!” 

“Nay, dear Margery, I have won little honour, but have been 
handsomely rewarded for doing my duty, and have returned to my 
native country with a modest fortune, instead of lying yonder in a 
ditch, where the bones of better men are mouldering. I make no doubt 
Mr. Lestrange thought he had seen the last of me when he sold me 
captive to the India Company.” 

After this Mrs. Hunter dismissed me, with a hundred apologies, as 
it was high time she should change her dress and leave the theatre. 

‘The farce is a short one,” she said, “and the house will soon be 
closing. Do not think I am tired of this talk, Robert—I could go on 
for ever; but folks watch and wonder so about an actress. It is 
hard to make the world believe one can act Jane Shore and yet be an 
honest woman.” 

She gave me both her hands again, praying that I would call 
upon her early next day at her lodgings in Surrey-street, out of the 
Strand. And thus we bade each other good-night, and I went back 
to my chambers in the Temple, wondering at the events of the evening. 
Not the least bewildering fact was the complete transformation of my 
foster-sister, who, from the simplest of rustic maidens, was changed 
into a perfect woman of the world, passionate, imperious, and most 
charming. 

“I scarce wonder that Sir Everard is bewitched by his cast-off 
mistress,” I said to myself. “He little knew what a gem he flung into 
the gutter. Yet he has a pearl of greater price at home, had he but 
the soul to appreciate that rarer, purer jewel.” 


Before noon next day I was at Mrs. Hunter’s lodgings.. She was 
not alone ; a tall gentleman dressed in rusty black, with a wan pallid 
face and a somewhat nervous manner, was in attendance upon her, 
and by his conduct on my entrance proclaimed his intention to remain. 
Mrs. Hunter regarded him with an air of undisguised vexation as she 
shook hands with me. 
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‘‘T shall be at the theatre to-morrow morning, Mr. Johnson,” she 
said, “and that will be quite soon enough for us to rehearse our scenes. 
I never yet could rehearse in a room.” 

“ But I have stage-business in Jaffier that Garrick will do his best 
to spoil if he sees it at rehearsal,” answered the gloomy stranger, who 
regarded me with a most sour visage. ‘You know how rabidly envious 
he is of any original touch of art. He fancies himself an original 
genius, forsooth, yet I know for certain that his Lear is a slavish copy 
of an old man in Hatton-garden, that lost his wits on the tragical death 
of his only child. I should be better satisfied if we rehearsed the scene 
here. It would not detain you a quarter of an hour.” 

“ But I have business with this gentleman, my dear Johnson”— 
here Mr. Johnson favoured me with an evil scowl—“ and I know every 
turn of your head in Jaffier. Sure, we have played the two parts often 
enough together before Mr. Garrick had seen either of us, and when we 
were both strollers in a country barn.” 

The dismal gentleman groaned aloud. “Would to Heaven we had 
never risen from those humble fortunes !” he cried. 

“Nay, for pity’s sake, dear Johnson, do not be tragical. The sole 
fault thou hast is, that, not content with acting at night, thou art 
Hamlet or Othello all day long. Iam in no humour for going back 
to the booths and the rustics, to see my one poor gown smeared with 
the grease of guttering tallow-candles that no one had time to snuff,— 
for sure the candle-snuffer was always wanted to play priest or con- 
spirator in the tragedy, or take the country-folks’ money at the doors. 
No, Johnson, I have no wish to go back.” 

*‘ Alas, no, madam, the town has spoiled her who was once the 
noblest and simplest of women, and you set more value on the empty 
compliments of rakes and fribbles than on the love of an honest man. 
But I forget myself. You have business with this gentleman, to whom 
you have not yet done me the honour to present me.” 

Margery shrugged her shoulders with the prettiest air of annoyance. 

“Upon my honour, Johnson, you have acquired the art of being 
disagreeable. This gentleman is my—well, a kinsman—Mr. Ainsleigh 
by name, newly come home from the Indies, as you may guess by his 
complexion, which is almost brown enough for Zanga; and I would 
have you beware how you blab of having seen him, since he does not 
want all Drury-lane to know of his return.” 

‘QO, be sure, madam, I shall be silent for your sake, if not for Mr. 
Ainsleigh’s. Ill as you have treated me, I have still some regard for 
your reputation.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” cried Mrs. Hunter in a rage; “this is the 
veriest fooling.” 

“There is a kind of fooling, madam, by which honest men’s hearts 
are broken.” 

“Tf the hearts of some folks I know are as soft as their heads, they 
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are stuff that a child could break, sir. But, upon my honour, I am 
tired of this nonsense. My kinsman and I have business matters to 
talk of, and I must beg you to leave us.” 

“As you please, madam,” cried this most tragic of tragedians; 
“you order me from your presence, doubtless, in order that you may 
complete the destruction of a newer victim. COoquetry so cruel is a 
vice of such enormity that I scarce wonder you have suffered yourself to 
become the town-talk by Sir Everard Lestrange’s open pursuit of you.” 

“ Have a care, sir!” I cried, with my hand upon my sword ; “ you 
have been told that I have the honour to be this lady’s kinsman. You 
can scarce suppose I shall tamely stand by to see her insulted.” 

“0, for pity’s sake, no quarrelling !” exclaimed Margery, grasping 
me by the arm. “Don’t you see this Othello thirsts for your blood ? 
Go, Mr. Johnson; Cassio himself was not so innocent as this gentle- 
man. Go, sir, immediately, if you would ever again be admitted to 
my presence.” 

“Falsest, most cruel of women, I obey!” cried the actor. He 
paused but an instant to defy me with a tragic scowl, clapped his hat 
on his head, and flung himself out of the room. 

“Mad!” cried Mrs. Hunter; “madder than Hamlet or Lear, for 
they at least had cause for their lunacy.” 

“ And has this poor wretch none ?” 

“None but a diseased vanity, and a foolish jealousy of one who 
never favoured his addresses by so much as a look or a word beyond 
the commonest friendship. Do not set me down as a coquette, Robert, 
because that man reproaches me. On my honour, he has no right 
to do so. We acted the leading characters together in those small 
country theatres where I learned my trade; and there are some men 
who cannot play Romeo to a decent-looking Juliet half-a-dozen times 
without falling over head and ears in love with her. This poor fellow 
is that kind of foolish, impressionable creature, and we played the 
lovers for near three years. In all that time he was for ever plaguing 
me to marry him. He has an unconscionable estimate of his own 
talents, and sets it down to David Garrick’s envy that he has not taken 
the town by storm ere this. He was engaged to play third-rate cha- 
racters, but sometimes gets a leading part when our manager is out 
of humour with the public, or disposed for idleness at Hampton. And 
this unlucky Mr. Johnson, who will never be better than a Bartholo- 
mew-fair ranter, believes it would be the happiest thing for me to 
become his wife. And he will not accept a simple refusal, though I 
have told him a hundred times I shall never marry. In plain words, 
the man is the torment of my life. He dogs my footsteps at every 
turn, and if he were not altogether too ridiculous a creature, would be 
a most serious trouble to me.” 

“Let me be the champion to rid you of this foolish persecutor, as 
well as of another, more vicious than foolish.” 
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* No, Robert, not for worlds would I have you harm a hair of that 
poor creature’s head. You do not know what a heart he has, in spite 
of his follies. He is the sole support of two poor sick women his 
sisters, who believe him the noblest creature on this earth.” 

“ But even his pursuit may compromise you.” 

“No, Robert, for it is honest, and everybody knows that. I do not 
know but that his constant affection, and even extravagant admiration 
and respect for me, which in no way depend on my success—it was 
just the same in the days he regrets so much, the time of the booths 
and the sputtering candles—have not served me most materially.” 

“This poor man bears so good a character, you mean, that— 
that—” I could not finish my sentence, looking at her, remembering 
our childish days how far more strongly than the injury she had been 
made to do me! 

“You find it hard to say, Robert,” she said, with the quickness of 
perception which was so remarkable in her; “and I thank you for the 
difficulty. I mean, that though my enemy is a man of rank and 
fashion, of place and power, and this poor player is a nobody, even 
among us, so lately known as recognised ‘ vagabonds,’ not one of my 
fellows, not one of my associates, would believe that he would be a 
suitor to a woman such as Sir Everard Lestrange describes me.” 

There fell a shadow on the brightness of her beauty, and her rose- 
like cheek paled. I knew whence the shadow fell and the pallor arose. 
If Sir Everard had but lied, indeed ! 

‘‘ Margery, my dear sister,” I replied, taking her hand in mine, “to 
me this poor gentleman shall be a friend, for the sake of his true 
appreciation of you, however baseless, however unreasonable his hopes. 
I have known too much of the misery of unrequited love myself to 
deny respect and pity to the sufferings of another.” 

“ Evidence, if any were needed, that you have not lived much in 
the world, Robert, or you would know that sympathy is vulgar, and 
compassion quite out of the mode.” 

And this was Margery Hawker, who uttered conventional words of 
wisdom, and recognised my ignorance of the world! Why did there 
come across me at that moment so keen and clear a vision of the Haute- 
ville woods, of the spreading roots of trees o’ergrown with branching 
ferns, of the twittering birds, and bright-eyed scudding rabbits ? 

“But,” she continued, throwing off the momentary preoccupation 
of her manner, “I am glad you have seen poor Johnson, Robert; he is 
an injudicious friend, vain, troublesome, and quarrelsome, but true; 
and I am so.much at the mercy of a world not very merciful to such 
as I, that I’must needs prize any friendship. But he is gone, and I 
have still much to hear from you, and perhaps something more to tell. 
It has seemed to me like a dream, incredible, that I had really seen 
you last night.” 





